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ABSTRACT 


EMERGING ADULT 
ATTRACTION AND 
RETENTION 


by 


Nicholas A. Meade 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Mentors 
Terry Thomas, D. Min. 
Reginald Dawkins, D. Min. 


The Model of Ministry focused on how the church can attract and retain young adults 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty. A qualitative research methodology was used to 
achieve the goals using questionnaires, interviews and participant observations. The 
model found that addressing relevant issues, creating a supportive, non-judgmental 
community, and fostering openness led to an increased sense of relevance of the church 
for emerging adults. In addition, participants desired for the model in ministry to 
continue. Since these elements lead to an increased sense of relevance, the belief is that 


they would lead to emerging adult attraction and retention. 
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INTRODUCTION 


One of the issues that have plagued the church for the past couple of decades is 
the issue of emerging adult attraction and retention. In other words, in my experience and 
as documented in other studies, it has been difficult for the church to draw young adults 
to and keep young adults between the ages of eighteen and thirty in the church. The 
Model of Ministry therefore aimed at increasing the sense of relevance for the church 
with the hopes that this would present ingredients necessary for a ministry to attract and 
retain emerging adults. While many churches seem to focus their ministries and programs 
on children on one hand and middle-aged persons and senior citizens on the other, this 
Model of Ministry focused on defining what constitutes relevant ministry for emerging 
adults. While many uphold the children to be the future and those older than emerging 
adults the present and past, churches neglect to see that within emerging adulthood lie the 
more immediate successors of church ministry. 

The pages that follow repeatedly use several words and phrases throughout. For 
the purpose of clarity, these terms should be defined clearly here. The term "emerging 
adults" for the purpose of this work includes young adults between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty. The model chose this descriptor to avoid the trap of focusing on a particular 
generation with the hope that this work and the principles it outlines can have an 
enduring impact upon churches and their efforts to minister to this critical demographic. 


Relevance in this context essentially means that something matters or bears importance 


most often to emerging adults. For example, relevant topics or issues for emerging adults 
refer to topics or issues that matter to young adults between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty. Also, the work references community frequently. Community for the purposes of 
the model of ministry is a spirit of synergy among a group of people who have some 
sense of relationship among them. In this case, a community of emerging adults involves 
a group of emerging adults working together in this group relationship. Openness, for the 
purposes of this work, means transparency and a willingness to be vulnerable enough to 
freely share honest opinions, beliefs, and feelings. As seen later, an example of this 
includes openness on the part of participants who honestly and freely share their stories 
with each other. Holistic refers to the nature of ministry that addresses persons’ wellbeing 
in all areas of their lives such as physical, emotional, etc. and not simply spiritual. 

In systematic fashion, this work lays critical foundations for this effort before 
discussing what happened, examining the results, and pondering a way forward for such 
ministry to emerging adults. The first chapter defines the ministry focus by examining the 
synergy between my context and me. This chapter pulls extensively from my spiritual 
formation, examines the context in question, and concludes with a discussion about how 
my spiritual formation intersects the need for relevant emerging adult ministry in the 
context of interest. This chapter not only exposes this synergy, but argues my merits to 
head up this effort of designing and testing this model of ministry after clearly stating the 
problem the model aimed to address. 

Chapter Two articulates a biblical foundation for this ministry using selected 
passages from both the Old Testament and New Testament. For each passage, the 


foundation discusses how the details in each passage support the design of the model of 


ministry. An examination of these texts yields a wealth of information as to the 
appropriate appearance of relevant ministry for emerging adults. This foundation begins 
with the Old Testament text by covering King Hezekiah's efforts to attract people to 
come to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover in Second Chronicles the thirtieth chapter. 
After using the media of that era (letters) to communicate with the people, Hezekiah's 
message faces rejection from most but has success with others. Those who come do so in 
great numbers according to the writer and they have such a great time that they do not 
want the experience to end. Hezekiah's methods, process, and outcome provided 
inspiration and undergirding for the model of ministry. The New Testament foundation 
involves Acts 2:41-47 wherein engagement in holistic ministry kept new converts in 
Jerusalem but also successfully attracted and added persons to the church. This 
foundation argues that relevant preaching or proclamation and relevant community bear 
the blame for the apostles’ success. In both cases, the ministry that took place attracted 
and retained people of faith who were committed to God. 

Chapter Three describes a historical foundation for the model of ministry by 
using the story of Perpetua, an emerging adult Carthaginian martyr, to support the use of 
holistic ministry within a supportive community to undergird emerging adult Christian 
faith. This chapter tells of how she found support in her community and how this 
enabled and empowered her to hold on to her faith despite the threat of death. Her steady 
resolve provided inspiration as to how a supportive community that allows for ministry 
to the entire person could bring relevance to the Christian faith. If these elements aided 
in her faith development and encouraged her as an emerging adult then, this chapter 


argues that these elements could accomplish the same in today's context. 


The next chapter, four, discusses a theological foundation for the model of 
ministry and utilizes liberation theology for this purpose. This chapter uses the views of 
Gustavo Gutierrez and Leonard Boff to argue the necessity of the ethic of supportive 
community, especially found in ecclesial base communities, for relevant emerging adult 
ministry. Liberation theology, with its emphasis on theology in praxis and ministry to 
the entire person, suitably supports the model of ministry from a theological perspective 
as it holds that God is on the side of the oppressed and therefore God cares about a 
person's entire wellbeing. In addition, liberation theology at its core is an effort to make 
theology relevant to a particular community, which in this case is the community of the 
oppressed. The mobilizing effect that this theology had on Latin America therefore is 
helpful in finding theological underpinnings for the model of ministry. 

After providing a theological foundation, this work then sets its aim on giving 
readers a theoretical foundation for the model of ministry in chapter five. This foundation 
utilizes sources outside of theology, including developmental psychology, in order to 
support both the need and practice for the model of ministry. The chapter also attempts to 
help the reader in understanding the special place in life that emerging adults occupy as 
well as the importance in reaching them at this critical juncture. This chapter cites and 
engages with many sources with regard to the place of faith in the lives of emerging 
adults as well as with regard to the problem of emerging adults leaving the church or 
abandoning faith and proposed solutions. This chapter also utilizes these sources to build 
support for the design of the model of ministry and for targeting an increased sense of 


relevance as a measurement. 


After the previous four chapters present foundation for the model of ministry, 
chapter six discusses in detail the methodology behind the model design, describing the 
model of ministry and its results, as well as providing a final summary, reflection and 
conclusion. The first of these sections describes the type of study as being 
phenomenological utilizing source data triangulation with the help of observations, 
questionnaires, and interviews. In addition it provides the reader with all necessary 
background information for the study such as biases involved and the process for 
analysis. After this, the chapter presents the results and major findings discovered at the 
conclusion of the model of ministry. Immediately after this, the chapter reflects on the 
model of ministry while discussing potential changes for future implementations before 


summarizing the results or the nature of success and concluding. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The elements that helped me arrive at the place from which an opportunity for 
growth within the context of interest arose includes my own personal spiritual journey as 
well as an analysis of the context itself. Initially, the document will reflect those persons 
and events along this journey that had formative impacts. The document will continue by 
examining in detail the context that served as the setting for much of this spiritual 
development. Finally, this chapter will conclude by illuminating points of synergy 
between the strengths produced by spiritual formation and the opportunities for growth 
that these strengths are best suited to address in order to arrive at a ministry focus of 


Emerging Adult Attraction and Retention. 


Spiritual Journey 
The journey began at birth that came on October 19, 1980 at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore, Maryland. This arrival completed the nuclear family that began 
with married parents and an older brother. At the age of nine or ten our mother began 
bringing us to church on a consistent basis after her church’s selection of a new pastor. 
Shortly after forcing us to attend church, our mother directed us to walk down the aisle 


and join the church in spite of the fact that we lacked understanding concerning the 


implications of this action. Shortly after, our mother enlisted us into various activities 
such as the youth choir, which at the time was the only activity for youth at the church 
other than Sunday school. After some time passed the pastor of the church baptized my 
brother and me. Over the course of several years, the gospel became interesting, but 
being committed faithful to God and to the title of Christian remained elusive with 
hypocrisy being preferred. Fear of our mother singularly fueled our participation in 
church activities. The salvation of my father only served to make the household stricter 
and increased our church workload to include ushering, singing and assisting in leading 
devotion. However, in spite of all of this activity, the feeling of a commitment to God 
only came after a personal moral failure during the junior year in high school, which was 
accompanied with intense and sincere godly sorrow. This godly sorrow did not linger nor 
translate into prolonged holy living. 

While this change was temporary, in the spring of 1999 a more permanent 
commitment came during freshman year in college. After taking time for self- 
examination and self-reflection on the subject of character did unhappiness arise due to 
the evident character flaws. Furthermore, it was then that it became obvious that only 
God had the power to transform in order to produce God’s intended design. These 
moments of reflection led to a full and complete commitment to God who was then given 
permission to initiate the transformation. God began making changes and my peers 
witnessed this transformation to the extent that they even noticed and commented on the 
newfound omission of profanity from everyday speech. Like many others of prior 
generations, school led me away from my church. Upon returning to my home church, 


evidently only me and my best friend “Bobby” of our generation had been transformed 


and were committed to remaining a part of the church in our college years. We stayed 
primarily because of our individual commitments to God because at that time there were 
no programs or ministries geared toward meeting the needs of young adults from the age 
of eighteen to thirty. Being in community with another young adult, helped me in my 
pursuit of pleasing God. Soon after, “Bobby” would answer the call to preach—four 
years prior to my own call to do the same. 

In addition to my conversion experience, various persons were also instrumental 
in my development including family, church family, friends and authority figures. In this 
regard, my family of origin made a great contribution. My father and mother had a 
profound impact on my formation primarily through their godly example. As previously 
mentioned, my mother bore responsibility for my introduction to the church and therefore 
to Christ and Christianity. This reinforced the importance of church to personal spiritual 
development. My father also became the main frame of reference for coming to 
understand what it meant to have zeal and a heart for ministry that addressed the needs of 
the whole person. Even today, it is not uncommon to spend a few hours per week 
discussing theology and church dynamics with my father and this is helpful for remaining 
sharp for the ministry work at hand. 

Along with'my family of origin, the greatest impact came from my nuclear 
family. Our children had a profound impact on my identity. The privilege of raising 
children has been humbling, sobering and taught me to cherish what really matters. My 
son was born prematurely and watching him struggle for the first few months of his life 
in several hospitals strengthened my faith in God. This experience taught me that God 


can do the impossible and made me more committed to Him. Fatherhood had a spiritual 


impact on me in that it forced me to know more clearly my beliefs as well as the rationale 
for these beliefs in order to pass them on to my children. Entering into marriage in 2005 
also affected me on several levels. My wife has contributed to my spiritual development 
by questioning my firmly held beliefs thereby assisting in my ability to engage in critical 
thinking concerning my convictions. Truly, my wife’s academic pursuits became the 
inspiration for my return to school and attend seminary at the School of Theology at 
Virginia Union University in pursuit of a Master of Divinity degree. 

Over the course of my life, friends have also served the purpose of being key 
contributors to my growth. This includes my previously mentioned friend “Bobby” who 
has served as an unofficial mentor due to the fact that at many junctures in the preaching 
profession he has been there to support me. “Bobby” aided in my learning about 
preaching, ministry and the importance of seminary education. Teachers at various levels 
of my academic journey have contributed to my overall development. Outside of these 
instructors, my teachers at the School of Theology at Virginia Union impacted me the 
most. My instructors challenged my traditional views and taught him how to critically 
think specifically on matters of religion and social justice. They never sought to influence 
my beliefs, but instead provided a safe space for me to interrogate my beliefs. With the 
assistance of these educators, processing my thoughts, beliefs and rationale is possible. 
In general my studies at the School of Theology shaped my entire person. 

Many events and turning points occurred in my life and these crises changed my 
identity. These events that stand out will be discussed in the order in which they occurred 
in my life. After this, my father’s salvation altered my life significantly. With my father’s 


new religious zeal came the requirement for me to attend Sunday school and afternoon 
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church services just about every Sunday. These actions reinforced that there was more to 
being a Christian than a title, but that it included a strong commitment. Following this, 
my high school graduation and the commencement of my college years altered my 
character in a great way. In addition, spending two consecutive summers at internships on 
the other side of the country away from my parents and thereby free from their help or 
oversight aided me greatly. Spiritually speaking, these internships drew me closer to God 
and gave me the opportunity to get more in touch with my spiritual identity. Then in 2003 
answering the call to the preaching ministry affected me greatly. 

In addition to the previously mentioned turning points, the premature birth of my 
son also had an enduring impact. His anticipated birth date was October 7, 2006, but 
instead he was born on July 16. My son spent the first few months of his life in neonatal 
intensive care units in various hospitals. This tried my faith in ways that had never been 
tested before, but it was possible to maintain my faith throughout this ordeal. This faith 
fueled the belief that it was not a matter of if my son was coming home, but instead a 
matter of when. This event strengthened my faith in God because I was in no position to 
truly help my son outside of being present with him over those months. In May 2012, 
Graduation from the School of Theology at Virginia Union University with honors came 
about three weeks before my third child was born. 

My seminary experience changed me in ways never imagined. Supplemental to 
the impacts of the faculty detailed previously, seminary taught me more perfectly the 
importance of being a well-rounded Christian. This experience also led to the 
abandonment of many of the traditional ideas others taught me in favor of a theology 


more suited to my experience and my view of the world and scripture. These teachings 


1] 


made me a better husband, father, preacher, teacher and citizen by helping me see God’s 
design for all of these roles. Without seminary, ignorance concerning the joy of learning 
within a community of faith would still abound. Grappling with controversial topics and 
wrestling with my theology and the theologies of my classmates sharpened me with 
regard to my own beliefs and ethics. This community of faith with my teachers, friends 
and classmates was essential in my professional development and in providing a 
nurturing environment for grappling with serious questions and theological concerns. 
During seminary I gained additional for pastoral care, preaching, teaching, and providing 
overall ministry. 

One of the greatest moments of my life was my call to the preaching ministry. My 
call first began to take shape in the form of the external call through a dream of one of 
my aunts. In the dream she saw me wearing a robe and initially interpreted the dream to 
mean that my career would include a judgeship before determining that the dream meant 
that my future included becoming a preacher. Resistance and denial was the initial 
response when the dream was shared outside of my friend’s high school graduation. 
Despite my denial, others in my ministerial context made comments about my potential 
and repeatedly asked about my calling. One Sunday morning while leading worship, a 
conversation focusing on the goodness of God came out of my mouth, it was through 
multiple experiences such as this one that my call became solidified. Only later in life 
did God’s will for my life become clear. 

About two weeks later, “Bobby” invited me to attend his godfather’s church, 
which facilitated my learning of a coming call to preach and teach. The development 


stage spanned over a four-year period. During the summers spent in Austin finding a 


suitable church seemed impossible which led to conducting services in the bedroom of 
my apartment. These services included playing gospel music before reading scripture and 
writing sermons even though a personal call to preach had not yet been answered. The 
early years of emerging adulthood served as the chronological setting for an entry into 
church leadership through the Youth and Young Adult Ministry. In May 2003, just prior 
to graduating from the University of Maryland at College Park, it became obvious that 
something was missing in spite of enjoying wonderful worship experiences. This led to 
the feeling of a great burden that prevented me from feeling completely fulfilled even in 
the midst of great worship. It occurred to me that was the call to the ministry so my 
pastor entertained questions concerning how the call to preach would feel. 

After diligent prayer and reflection, it became clear that this void likely resulted 
from a lack of recognition of and not answering the call to preach. On a particular 
Sunday, which was either Mother’s Day or the Sunday prior, it occurred to me that this 
emptiness or burden resulted from the call to preach. Opening my Bible followed a 
prayer asking God for confirmation. It was the fourteenth chapter of Joshua that ushered 
me into acceptance of my call. In this chapter Caleb praised God because he remembered 
the promise of the Promised Land and he acknowledged the fact that he made it to the 
Promised Land. Rereading this text became necessary due to a preliminary incorrect 
reading that believed that the text reported that Caleb was still waiting on the promise | 
causing me to believe that this was not the call. The Spirit told me to read it again leading 
me to embracing the possibility of God’s promise for me just like Caleb who arrived in 


the Promised Land. 
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The call was certain. Therefore, answering the call of God to preach the gospel 
took place through prayer. Prior to discussing this with anyone, my fasting endured three 
days in order to obtain reassurance concerning my call. After this, in a meeting my pastor 
received me well and expressed excitement when he became informed of my answering 
the call to preach. That night, following service, came the sharing of the news of the 
acceptance of the call to preach with my mother and father. While my father limited his 
response to a few words, he expressed that it was good news. My mother, however, 
expressed concern that this was the result of others who were pushing me to the call to 
ministry. She changed her tune following an assurance of an understanding of the gravity 
of this decision and that others would not be permitted to push me into the ministry. On 
July 6, 2003 came the initial sermon about two months after graduating with a bachelor 
of science degree, I solidified my place as a licensed associate minister. 

This is the position in which my service is still rendered at the context of interest. 
Service is also rendered as an assistant to the pastor, ministerial mentor, Sunday school 


teacher and a co-leader of the youth and young adult ministry. 


Contextual Analysis 
The context for the ministry focus is a missionary Baptist church founded in 1904. 
The motto of the church is that its doors swing on “welcome hinges” speaking to the idea 
that it is a welcoming place for Christians and unbelievers alike. The vision of the church 
involves learning, studying, teaching, praying, worshipping, witnessing, evangelizing and 
living the word of God or by the tenets of the Bible. The church has identified several 


goals to include being a worshipping church, a learning church, a soul-winning church, a 
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tithing and seed offering church, and a praying church as mentioned in the Sunday 
bulletin. By a worshipping church and learning church, the church means to have its 
members seeking relationships with God and being committed to Christian education 
respectively. By a soul-winning church, the church aims to share the good news about 
Jesus Christ. By a tithing and special offering church, it means that each member should 
give consistently and with a positive attitude. By a praying church, the church desires for 
members to pray collectively and individually for the church and its leadership. 

Aside from the goals set forth by the church, the demographics of this 
congregation with respect to the encompassing community make this church unique. In 
2011, the percentage of black persons in the state of Maryland more than doubled that of 
the country.’ Also, the state possessed higher percentages than the country of persons 
over the age of twenty-five who possessed high school diplomas or bachelor degrees at a 
minimum during the years of 2007 to 2011.* From 1960 to 1990 the population of Anne 
Arundel County increased at a greater rate than the state and this helps to explain why in 
the midst of member departures the size of the congregation has remained steady.*? White 
persons constituted a larger percentage of the population of Severna Park than of the state 
as a whole, and this corresponded to a twenty-five percent decrease in black persons in 


the city as compared with the state in 2010.* There was also a greater population of 


' “Maryland QuickFacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed December 
26, 2012, http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/24000.html. 


? Thid. 


> “Maryland Population,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed December 26, 2012, 
http://www.census.gov/population/cencounts/md190090.txt. 


4 “Severna Park CDP QuickFacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed 
December 26, 2012, http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/24/247 1200.html. 
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persons between eighteen and sixty-five years of age in the city than in the state in 2010.° 
All of these figures help to show why the church is no longer a community church, as it 
has remained an African American congregation in an area that is becoming more 
integrated. 

In the day of the church’s genesis, farmland comprised the majority of the 
surrounding community with African Americans occupying the majority of the resident 
population. However, due to booming community development and gentrification, within 
the neighborhood housing developments, paved roads and sewer systems have replaced 
farmland, gravel roads and septic tanks. Persons have populated upper-income homes in 
an area once referred to as “the sandbanks” to locals—an unsettled and wilderness-type 
area formerly comprised of dunes, forest and a green lake. Rising home prices have 
displaced some persons with many selling their land inheritances to developers or others. 
Denser occupation of the neighborhood has been observed with many new homes being 
built. Some blacks have moved out, but many more whites have moved in thereby 
decreasing the percentage of African Americans in this neighborhood. As a result the 
church has been handcuffed in a sense from being a true community church as most of 
the congregation no longer hail from the community. Consequently, the church ts 
disconnected from the community with the church not currently having a noticeable 
impact on the surrounding community. 

As the population of the city, county and state have increased, so has the 
membership of the church. Evangelism efforts have brought new persons to the church 
and increased the membership, but the church’s retention of members has been 
problematic. Folks who leave this church sometimes return after some time away, but in 


> Thid. 
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other times they depart to join other churches. While many occupy the membership rolls 
of the church, it is estimated that only twenty-five percent remain truly committed to 
doing ministry. For example, many persons are lax in their commitments to the choirs to 
which they belong and also in their commitments to attend session meant to edify them in 
a holistic way. Across the board, persons become more committed for special days, 1.e. 
Men’s Day, but fall away after these special days have come and gone. Even among the 
leadership persons lack commitment. For example, some trustees of the church enjoy 
having the title, but never seem to be present in order to perform their duties or willfully 
leave them undone seemingly with the hope that others will fill the void. In spite of this 
fact, some persons remain committed and the most committed persons hold leadership 
positions including the pastor, deacons and other clergy or laypersons. The church needs 
more leaders, but many within the congregation remain unwilling to leave their comfort 
zones. Persons seem receptive of messages and sessions that aim to stimulate growth, but 
judging by my perception of the lack of commitment among these individuals that these 
persons abandon these messages after seeming to embrace them temporarily. 

This lack of commitment seems independent of the various characteristics of the 
congregation to include race, gender and age. While this context is a welcoming place for 
persons of all ethnic backgrounds, the overwhelming majority of the congregation 1s 
African American with few exceptions. Among this African American congregation, it is 
estimated that females outnumber males in the congregation and that adult (persons aged 
eighteen and older) women comprise fifty percent of the membership with the remainder 
being equally divided between adult men and children. People thirty-five to sixty-five 


years of age make up the majority of this adult population. The congregation only 
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possesses a small number of individuals who are older than sixty-five years of age. 
Among those under the age of eighteen, the congregation is home for children at various 
levels of maturity ranging from infants to those at the threshold of turning eighteen. By 
far the area of most concern due to its anemic population is the group aged between 
eighteen and thirty. When many depart the church in order to attend college or depart 
because their parents no longer force them to come, among other reasons, these young 
people often do not return or only return later in life. Perhaps becoming a leader in my 
early emerging adult years led me to be among the few within this age bracket who 
remain faithful and who have never departed. 

This context is a family church with generations of families who worship 
together. It is common to see grandparents worshipping with their grandchildren and 
children. Furthermore, with regard to family structures within the congregation, married 
persons constitute the majority of the adult membership of the congregation. According 
to estimate, all of these couples have children who worship with them. A number of 
persons have never been married and a number of people remain divorced. Persons 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty only constitute a few of the marriages in this 
context. Older women comprise the majority of the single adult population with most of 
these persons being middle-aged or older. A smaller number of the women in my context 
are single mothers some of whom became mothers during their teenage years. 

On a spiritual level, based on observation many young people within this context 
fail to grasp the importance of serving as an example to their peers given their Christian 
confession. At the same time, it is questionable whether or not these individuals truly 


believe in what they profess. On the other hand, the impression is that a number of these 
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young people have a sense of entitlement and are self-absorbed. Also, it seems that these 
youth are oblivious to the racial and economic struggle that persists in spite of recent 
gains. With the exception of the Trayvon Martin tragedy, they have limited understanding 
of the disadvantages they face when entering college and the workforce in part because of 
the church’s failure to address social issues outside pastoral commentary. When the 
pastor or visiting ministers broach such topics, members nod in assent and say amen in 
agreement, but it does not seem to translate into a zeal for social change. As a result, 
some who are now between the ages of eighteen and thirty who were raised in my context 
still struggle with how to thrive in our society as evidenced by their dabbling in illegal 
activity and the inability to find careers. Many of these young people seem unmotivated 
to succeed especially in regard to school. Some seem to work in order to avoid being 
scolded by their parents or other adults, but self-motivation seems to escape them. 
However, these young people do not constitute the majority of the congregation. 

The congregation is largely comprised of adults who have all graduated from high 
school, some started college, but have not earned a degree. In addition, other members 
have varying types and levels of college degrees to include A.A., B.A, and B.S. degrees. 
A few members possess graduate degrees in education and divinity. Of those who possess 
either bachelor or masters degrees, most attended Bible colleges and seminaries that 
lacked national accreditation and promoted fundamentalist thought. 

The members of the congregation make their living in several occupations within 
various levels of government, health care industry, teachers, engineers and others work in 
the corporate world. Many more individuals possess service-oriented professions such as 


electricians, heating and air conditioning engineers, and construction. A small percentage 
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of the congregation is unemployed due to difficult circumstances or due to retirement. 
Most families within the church are members of the middle class. Most of them have the 
same sort of financial issues and concerns. While the church resides in an area that has 
seen higher economic means and housing averages than the county and state in which it 
resides, most of the membership resides outside of this city.° 

The theological and spiritual ethos of this context owes itself largely to 
conservative interpretations of the Bible or literal interpretations that do not take context 
into consideration. Difficulty lies in determining if this conservative bibliology existed in 
the context prior to the arrival of the current pastor since this pastor has served this 
congregation since 1989. This church uses the King James Version of the Bible 
throughout worship, and it 1s the version that fills the back of each pew. It 1s estimated 
that the majority of the congregation has not heard about the shortcomings of this 
translation.’ It is estimated that the majority of the congregation uses this version in their 
study. However, when other ministers use different translations the members display no 
hostility. As the result of such a Bible-centric theology and the belief that the Bible is 
God-breathed and inerrant, there 1s little if any biblical criticism especially in those cases 
outside of the miraculous where the Bible contradicts scientific fact. This context does 
not simply accept the Bible as promoting truth, but within its walls believe that 
everything in the Bible is completely factual. The church accepts a literal interpretation of 
the Bible evidenced by the promotion of tithing as God’s prescribed method for the 


Christian to give in the church, which is consistent with Christianity, but dated globally. 


6 “Severna Park CDP QuickFacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed 
December 26, 2012, http://quickfacts.census. gov/qfd/states/24/2471200.html. 


’ Cf. Bruce M. Metzger, “To the Reader” in The New Interpreter’s Study Bible, ed. Walter J. 
Harrelson (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2003), xvii. 
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Many within the church follow the patriarchal paradigm of referring to God as a 
male. This is rooted partly in the literal understanding of God as “Father” leading persons 
to use the male personal pronoun when referring to God. This is also partly due to 
subscription to Trinitarian thought within the context that equates Jesus with God to 
extent that the two are treated as being interchangeable. People within the church possess 
a very high Christology and believe that Jesus was completely human and equal with God 
while on earth. On numerous occasions, people pray to God as if they were speaking to 
Jesus by making statements such as “you shed your blood.” 

With regard to salvation, faith in Jesus is the line in the sand. The church supports 
an exclusivist approach to salvation which stems from literal interpretation of John 14:6. 
This explains why the church emphasizes spiritual salvation in the evangelism that this 
church performs. The church clearly values evangelism through the dissemination of 
brochures that advertise salvation and the church. Leadership places great emphasis on 
fulfilling the “Great Commission” and making disciples as interpreted from Matthew 
28:19-20. Since the church subscribes to an exclusivist model of salvation —where 
salvation is only possible through faith in Christ—the charge of spreading the good news 
about Jesus Christ could not be clearer. 

Along with the church valuing evangelism, this context subscribes to an ethic, 
which says that the church is dutifully bound to help others in the time of need. The 
church demonstrates this value by helping members and persons in the community to pay 
their bills in emergency circumstances and budgeting outreach expenses each year. As a 
non-profit institution, the church does not desire to hoard all of its members’ 


contributions. It dispenses these funds not only to provide support in the cases previously 
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mentioned, but also for the purpose of providing gifts, meals and baskets to needy 
families especially during the holiday season. On the other hand, the church’s ministry is 
more reactive to crises than being proactive in addressing the holistic needs of its 
membership. In reacting to such cases, the church performs or provides services as the 
result of difficulties rather than working with members to prevent these issues from 
arising. For example, the women’s ministry of the church regularly visits a women’s 
shelter to serve them and to conduct a brief worship service, but this ministry does not 
work to prevent the circumstances that lead to women seeking shelter. Also, prior to its 
termination by the receiving institution, the church conducted a monthly worship serviced 
at a local nursing home for some of its residents, but has not been very active in 
educating members about proper nutrition and health issues. 

In addition to assigning value to helping others, the church also values personal 
accountability and holy living or living one’s life as free from corruption as possible. The 
church places a premium on living right or making the right choices and avoiding 
offending or embarrassing God as much as possible. The church encourages congregants 
to strive to live like Jesus with the understanding that perfection is not attainable. 
However, it seems that many in the church hesitate to offer forgiveness to those who have 
fallen. Instead, they seem to prefer pointing and gossiping over restoring persons to 
proper fellowship and relationship with God. There seems to be an emphasis within the 
church on identifying types of sin or stigmatizing particular sins. While fundamentally 
the church promotes the idea that “sin is sin,” or that all sin is equally condemned before 
God, based on my observation it seems that many repeatedly mention only certain sins. 


Those within the church have stigmatized these particular sins such as fornication, 
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adultery, homosexuality and teenage or out-of-wedlock pregnancies. These sins have 
become scapegoats for the congregation who use them to steer conversations about sin 
away from the sins with which the majority struggles. Societal ills and evils, such as 
genocide and poverty, evils do not seem to get as much attention within the congregation. 
This church also values fear as an effective weapon for manipulating persons to get them 
to fall in line with certain lines of thinking. Doctrinally speaking, the church uses fear to 
motivate persons to live in fear of what God may do and withhold from persons because 
of their mistakes. 

This context values a picture of imperfect humanity that should be seeking to 
improve. Various ministers as well as lay leaders teach persons that each of them has 
something to contribute and may be uniquely equipped to do what others cannot do. This 
is a welcoming congregation for persons who express their confidence in the fact that 
God called them to preach or perform some other ministry. Young people receive support 
for their activities and hear encouraging words from others in the congregation further 
giving credence to the principle that each individual has value. This context also values 
women as being on equal footing with men at least in principle. The church believes that 
women can be called to lead, preach and even pastor. However, the women who serve as 
deaconesses do so only because they are the wives of the deacons. As a result the church 
does not view these women as being equal in function with their male counterparts. Some 
within the congregation, however, still possess a touch of gender bias because they 
believe women were not designed to lead. Also, the use of the male personal pronoun in 
reference to God or even the Holy Spirit further reveals a sense that men are superior to 


women. 
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The ethos of this context further includes the notion that people should take care 
of their families and treasure their familial relationships. The importance of family is 
evident based on the church’s attention to marital concerns, the church’s openness 
concerning the threats to marital fidelity and the church’s sponsorship of events to 
strengthen marital bonds such as through an annual get-a-way for married couples. The 
pastor also exhibits the importance of family by dealings with his spouse, children, and 
grandchildren. The context emphasizes the importance of godly parenting and proper 
parental stewardship of children. Parenting, according to this church, includes not only 
supplying necessary materials, but also includes serving as an emotional and intellectual 
support system for children. This is impossible or at least very difficult if parents do not 
conduct themselves with integrity before their children. 

The church also values community both among churches and within this 
congregation while also valuing the community in which the church resides. In reference 
to the first category identified, faith has united several churches across denominations to 
form and this church is a member of this group. Furthermore, the church also has a 
Deacon’s Care Ministry where deacons are assigned to the various families of the 
congregation to give them a sense that someone is there to provide spiritual guidance to 
the internal faith community. With regard to the church’s community context, the church 
has also been the foundation for the genesis of a separate non-profit entity to establish 
and oversee the community center next to the church by purchasing the adjacent property. 
This move only became possible after the membership voted and approved the 
acquisition after a presentation of the intended purpose for the land. The purpose of this 


community center is to help the young people of the community climb to higher heights. 
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Committed members of the church constitute the initial board of this charity thereby 
demonstrating their individual commitments to the improvement of the community. On 
the other hand, the resistance on the part of some within the congregation, specifically 
among the trustees, to support this effort with funding and resources demonstrates the 
lack of synergy with the contextual community. 

This church values education and deems it both desirable and necessary for the 
spiritual growth of its membership. The creation and promotion of several ministries 
evidences this focus on education within this context. These include ministries that 
minister to men, women and the youth and young adults. The church designed each of the 
ministries that target these groups to equip persons spiritually through education. Also, 
the church offers adult Bible study a couple of times per week and a youth and young 
adult Bible study on the same night as the adult Bible study. The latter provides childcare 
and prevents babysitting from becoming an excuse as to why members could not attend 
Bible study. Not only that, but once per month the Wednesday night Bible study becomes 
“Family Bible Study” where men, women, boys and girls all receive separate instruction. 
Perhaps the biggest piece of support for the notion that education is important within this 
context lies within the existence of the Christian Education Department that oversees the 
Sunday school classes and various activities. This ministry not only aims to instruct the 
congregation in spiritual matters, but it encourages and supports education in a general 
sense as well by offering tutoring and rewarding students for scholastic achievement. 

In addition to the previously mentioned values, the church also values the 
stewardship of one’s time, talents and financial resources. This means that the church 


places a premium on attendance as well as great emphasis on persons operating in their 
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purposes by using their gifts and talents to glorify God while edifying the membership. 
The church also encourages members to give tithes and offerings as well as sacrificial or 
special offerings to support the church’s ministry and vision. A praying church is valued, 
prayer perhaps more than any other Christian practices in this context. Each Wednesday 
evening and Sunday morning members and visitors have the opportunity to pray at the 
end of the middle aisle in front of the pulpit, which the church calls the altar. Recently, 
the church established an early morning prayer conference call for members and guests to 
pray. On the whole, worship is more traditional with some contemporary elements 
especially in the musical arena where the congregation and choir sing spirituals, hymns 
and contemporary songs. It is estimated that many in the context remain highly resistant 
to changing more toward the contemporary in both worship and doctrine, because they 
perceive compromise on such matters to be an evil thing. However, the recent 
replacement of church hymnals with more contemporary hymnals suggests that the ethos 


with regard to worship is shifting. 


Synergy 
Upon my arrival and maturation within the context, it was clear that a synergy 
existed between my identity and the challenges within the context in question thereby 
qualifying and positioning me to effect change. An examination of the church context 
exposed a number of challenges present to include the issues connected with the 
context’s conservative theology. At the center of this conservatism lies the context’s 
relationship with the King James Version of the Bible, which many interpret literally and 


is used throughout worship while simultaneously serving as the pew Bible. It is no 
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surprise that in this context, members believe that everything in the Bible is factual rather 
than simply existing to be a vehicle to convey truths to persons in relationship with God. 
With many in this context appearing to be defensive about their theological positions, 
members do not properly handle doctrinal conflicts. The presence of persons who have 
attended or still attend Bible colleges and seminaries that promote fundamentalist thought 
only undergirds the context’s conservative theology. 

In this area of theology, this context possesses a conservative soteriology and 
anthropology. The church embraces an exclusivist model of salvation where only those 
who profess Jesus as Lord and who believe in Jesus’ death, burial and resurrection 
receive salvation with God. Further, all other religious sects are condemned in many of 
the congregant’s eyes. Connected with this challenge lies the church’s approach to 
evangelism which primarily focuses on persons’ spiritual condition. With regard to 
anthropology, this context suffers from gender bias as evidenced by repeated patriarchal 
references to God. At the same time, in rewriting the church’s constitution the language 
related to the selection of a new pastor-clearly excluded women from becoming 
candidates as it calls for the candidate to be a husband of one wife. For me, this hearkens 
back to the literal biblical interpretation that hampers this congregation from growing. 

Along with theological issues, the congregation also struggles with regard to 
Christian practices. It seems that many in the church hesitate to offer forgiveness. Others 
prefer gossip and backbiting instead of practicing restoration with God. When it comes to 
providing ministries that address the needs of the membership, the church falls short (in 
part) because it seemingly reacts to crises rather than being proactive in addressing the 


holistic needs of the membership. In the Christian practice of worship this context is 
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limited due to the perceived resistance to change the worship services to be more 
contemporary. Many perceive that allowing alternative art forms and expressions, 
specifically those favored by younger persons will be considered compromising with evil. 

It is possible that the greatest source of issues for the congregation lies within its 
age demographics where it is estimated that a large part of the congregation consists of 
persons older than forty years of age while young people under the age of eighteen 
comprise the majority of what remains. Of those under the age of eighteen, some of them 
have a sense of entitlement and seem to be oblivious to the struggle African Americans 
endure in spite of the re-election of an African American president. The greatest 
demographic noticeably absent from this context is the group of persons who range from 
ages eighteen to thirty. 

Even for those persons, who like me, committed their lives to God during their 
young adult years there exists no ministry in place to specifically minister to those 
between the ages of eighteen to thirty. The church failed to establish a ministry for those 
persons before they transitioned from teenagers to young adults. It is possible, that 
similarly to me, the young people took an interest in the gospel, but only played the part 
of being a Christian that lured them away from the church. It is possible that the young 
adults became involved in church activities because they feared the persons who enlisted 
them in such activities. As a result, when these young adults became independent, they 
made the decisions to depart due to a lack of commitment to the church, the Christian 
faith or both. In addition, the absence of the young adults between the ages of eighteen to 
thirty also means that in the event that someone in this age bracket joined this church, 


they would not find a support community made up of their peers. 
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With the appropriate leadership, one could lead the congregation to a better reality 
by addressing the aforementioned issues and challenges. The assumption is that the 
young people of today are more accepting of people whose faith differ from their own 
and who live what some refer to as alternative lifestyles such as homosexuality. 
Traditional teaching also seems to have less of a hold on young people so that they are 
more open minded when it comes discussing their beliefs about God. As a result the 
young adults find themselves less comfortable in an atmosphere where older Christians 
have become consumed with a hamartiology that identifies and stigmatizes those things 
they believe to be sinful based on their narrow and literal interpretations of scripture. 
Furthermore, it is possible that young people, having been educated in areas such as 
science, no longer subscribe to traditional teachings after examining them vigorously. 
This generation seems to be more likely to believe the scientific theories that undergird 
the conservative interpretations of the Bible. 

After being forced by instructors in seminary to confront my limited theology and 
attachment to outdated doctrine, it is easy to identify with such struggle and critical 
thinking. They did so in the context of providing the tools to interpret and challenge 
scripture and by challenging my view of the world and how the world works. As a result, 
it is possible to offer leadership toward a theology in general, and hamartiology in 
particular, that balances biblical truth with the scientific. Education whether in the form 
of preaching, teaching or a combination of the two is key in moving the congregation 
away from such conservative theologies. This includes introducing biblical criticism and 
making the congregation aware of other resources such as the New Revised Standard 


Version of the Bible that contains inclusive language and 1s used by scholars. Having 
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learned these concepts, having interfaced with such resources at seminary, and learning to 
lead and teach from observing James Sr., my training and experience have afforded the 
necessary skills to lead the congregation down the correct path. 

Furthermore, 1f people are going to feel sufficiently connected and committed to 
the church and their Christian faith, the theology set forth by the church to these persons 
cannot be as narrow as it has been presented in the past. In other words, it is believed that 
many people desire a holistic theology that paints God as caring about the needs of the 
whole person. The world in which these young people have been raised includes societal 
ills and evils such as world hunger, genocide, poverty and homelessness. A church that 
promotes a holistic theology, therefore, would address these issues thereby reflecting the 
image of God who cares about the needs of the whole person. This means that an 
evangelism that appeals to persons becoming complete in various areas would be more 
effective than one that simply focuses on salvation from the power and penalty of sin. 
Preaching and teaching specifically in the church should concern itself with persons’ 
holistic liberation. God cares about the whole person and this conclusion came as the 
result of growth experienced in seminary. Such growth led to the possession of the 
qualifications necessary to lead others down this path of illumination. 

In addition, I possess the necessary set of skills to lead my context in created 
ministry with proactive aims and contingency plans in order to continue to be reactive to 
the needs of the body. Along the same lines, the church takes a hardline when it comes to 
requirements to salvation so much so that other faiths receive condemnation. To some, it 
seems no longer to be about their faith but that their faith for them is factual therefore 


making non-Christians not only wrong, but condemned. Congregants, especially younger 
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members of the body, would feel more comfortable in their relationships with others if 
their faith did not seem to encourage them into condemning others or thinking less of 
others. Having already come to terms with this dynamic within my personal theology, in 
my possession lies a soteriology which places absolute confidence in Christ as being the 
way to salvation while remaining humble enough to accept that only God knows for sure 
who will be saved. Confidence is not lacking concerning my ability to lead the 
congregation toward improvement in this area. 

As previously mentioned, the context of interest has challenges when it comes to 
the church’s anthropology especially with regard to gender bias. Education could help 
eradicate such bias from this church if someone were to explain that while the Bible is 
true in that it presents truths about God, the Bible is not always historically accurate or 
factual. This is because literal interpretations of the scriptures, especially of the King 
James Version of the Bible, support the notion that women are somehow relegated to 
being subordinate to men. Assisting in this area is possible for me due to belief that God 
is neither male nor female. This provides me with the ability to show young women that 
they are in fact equal to their male counterparts based on alternative interpretations of 
scripture. While not having observed any evidence of low self-esteem for the women in 
this church, presenting the stories of biblical women that are not among the most oft- 
mentioned characters could increase the self-esteem. Perhaps this is possible by 
discussing the positions of ecclesiastical authority once held by women. 

The greatest area of concern or challenge, that of the attraction and retention of 
persons of eighteen to thirty years of age specifically, needs to be addressed. My belief 


holds that such persons covet a support system from which they can benefit while at this 
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context and a support system that also supports them from afar. In my opinion, these 
young people require a welcoming and nurturing context in which they can feel accepted 
and given the space to grow. In my mind, these young adults will benefit from a ministry 
that equips them to manage the struggles in life for college students. Additionally, having 
been the beneficiary of being surrounded with a community of faith, it would be 
beneficial for the ministry to assist in preparation for when entering the workforce. The 
community of faith was a place where persons never sought to influence my beliefs, but 
instead empowered him to discover “self’ and provided a safe space for me to interrogate 
my beliefs. Seminary provided a context for the possibility of making life-long friends. 
This experience led to my development of other valuable relationships with people who 
could challenge and push me to higher heights in church-based ministry and the ministry 
of the academy. In this environment, embracing my identity and ability while growing 
became possible. Seminary helped me to understand that my greatest potential had not 
yet been reached. A similar environment should be of great benefit to persons within this 
demographic of eighteen to thirty year old adults. 

The reason for my attachment to this concept, aside from those reasons previously 
provided, is that persons in this group find themselves at a critical juncture in their 
development not only as adults, but also as Christians. Having a supportive older brother 
and mentors in the faith, it is understandable how people in this age group could need 
unconditional support. For me, this also demonstrates the extent to which young adult 
Christians need the support of those willing to be their sisters and brothers keepers. 
Having only my best friend to share in the pursuit of holiness proved that committed 


persons in this age group desperately need to be surrounded with other godly individuals 
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for moral support. This is in part because, persons who seek to live godly lives 
particularly at this stage of their lives often find themselves surrounded with peers who 
do not possess similar morals or who lack similar intentions. In other words, in order to 
lead these young adults toward holistic wellness, the targeted persons should feel as if 
they are a part of a family or community consisting of persons who aim only for their 
edification. 

Moving those in my context in this direction requires leadership from a person 
who has benefited from such a nurturing environment. It also requires a leader who 
operates and is willing to continue operating in transparency or being honest about the 
leader’s imperfections and shortcomings so that these young people have a leader with 
whom they can identify. In the same vein, leading this effort should only be assigned to 
one who has lived through these critical years and who has remained faithful to the 
ministry—a person whose personal faith in God still persists. This means that this leader 
should be familiar with what it takes to remain faithful and should be counted among 
them who have overcome the struggles of being a Christian in college. Furthermore, this 
leader should understand the difficulties of living a Christian life of integrity when living 
independently both in college and after entering the workforce. It is my belief that in 
order to meet this challenge, a leader must possess tools with regard to preaching, 
teaching and pastoral care. Such a leader should possess charisma and the ability to 
inspire these young people to be committed Christians who care about ministering to the 
whole person. Furthermore, this effort is only fit for a person who makes clear my 


unwavering commitment to these young people and to the faith. 


Gis. 


Serving as a co-leader of the young and young adult ministry in this context has 
aided me in building a rapport with young people in part due to my proximal age and due 
to the answering of the call to preaching during my emerging adult years. In addition, 
present in my toolbox lays the patience necessary to work with young adults while also 
maintaining the ability to be direct, open and honest. At the same time, for me it is 
possible to manage multiple personalities and mentoring young people. Based on the 
challenges and assumptions mentioned earlier, in me lies the ability to lead the 
congregation in its effort to address the largest issue at this context which again is the 
lack of participation and commitment of persons between the ages of eighteen and thirty. 
The hope of the ministry as designed was to provide the best hope for attraction and 
retention of emerging adults by increasing their sense of relevance of the church. 
Reviving this demographic within this church would transform the context by injecting 
differing skillsets, new ideas and youthful energy into the ministry. The hope is that 
seeing a greater relevance for the church in the lives of young adults will lead to an 
increase in the number of young adults attracted to and retained by the context of interest. 
According to my initial hypothesis, creating an inclusive community where preaching 
and teaching addresses the holistic concerns of young adults will lead to young adults to 
see greater relevance for the church in their lives. In regard to the church this work seeks 
to answer in the affirmative the question asked of the black church but better suited to the 
entire church and that is can the “church regain her relevancy among the young adults 


challenged and spiritually hungry generation?” 


® Benjamin Stephens III and Ralph C. Watkins, preface to From Jay-Z to Jesus: Reaching and 
Teaching Young Adults in the Black Church (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2009), vit. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATION 


The aim of the biblical foundations is to set forth a model of ministry entitled 
Emerging Adult Attraction and Retention. The model addresses the ingredients necessary 
in order to draw new resources and keep the resources that already exist. The population 
is between the ages of eighteen and thirty—a demographic noticeably absent from the 
context of ministry model. Both texts stress God’s ethic in that God cares about the whole 
person and that members of the community should look out for the holistic wellbeing of 
others within their community. The context for the model of ministry lacks sucha 
community for the targeted demographic. Additionally, the ministry focuses on the 


spiritual while giving secondary consideration to the practical. 


Old Testament Foundation 
The Old Testament scripture is Second Chronicles 30:1-13, 21-27 and it states, 


Hezekiah sent word to all Israel and Judah, and wrote letters also to Ephraim and 
Manasseh, that they should come to the house of the LORD at Jerusalem, to keep 
the Passover to the LORD the God of Israel. For the king and his officials and all 
the assembly in Jerusalem had taken counsel to keep the Passover in the second 
month (for they could not keep it at its proper time because the priests had not 
sanctified themselves in sufficient number, nor had the people assembled in 
Jerusalem). The plan seemed right to the king and all the assembly. So they 
decreed to make a proclamation throughout all Israel, from Beer-sheba to Dan, 
that the people should come and keep the Passover to the LORD the God of Israel, 
at Jerusalem; for they had not kept it in great numbers as prescribed. So 
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couriers went throughout all Israel and Judah with letters from the king and his 
officials, as the king had commanded, saying, “O people of Israel, return to the 
LORD, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, so that he may turn again to the 
remnant of you who have escaped from the hand of the kings of Assyria. Do not 
be like your ancestors and your kindred, who were faithless to the LORD God of 
their ancestors, so that he made them a desolation, as you see. Do not now be 
stiff-necked as your ancestors were, but yield yourselves to the LORD and come to 
his sanctuary, which he has sanctified forever, and serve the LORD your God, so 
that his fierce anger may turn away from you. For as you return to the LORD, your 
kindred and your children will find compassion with their captors, and return to 
this land. For the LORD your God is gracious and merciful, and will not turn away 
his face from you, if you return to him.” So the couriers went from city to city 
through the country of Ephraim and Manasseh, and as far as Zebulun; but they 
laughed them to scorn, and mocked them. Only a few from Asher, Manasseh, and 
Zebulun humbled themselves and came to Jerusalem. The hand of God was also 
on Judah to give them one heart to do what the king and the officials commanded 
by the word of the LORD. Many people came together in Jerusalem to keep the 
festival of unleavened bread in the second month, a very large assembly. The 
people of Israel who were present at Jerusalem kept the festival of unleavened 
bread seven days with great gladness; and the Levites and the priests praised the 
LORD day by day, accompanied by loud instruments for the LORD. Hezekiah 
spoke encouragingly to all the Levites who showed good skill in the service of the 
LORD. So the people ate the food of the festival for seven days, sacrificing 
offerings of well-being and giving thanks to the LORD the God of their 

ancestors. Then the whole assembly agreed together to keep the festival for 
another seven days; so they kept it for another seven days with gladness. For King 
Hezekiah of Judah gave the assembly a thousand bulls and seven thousand sheep 
for offerings, and the officials gave the assembly a thousand bulls and ten 
thousand sheep. The priests sanctified themselves in great numbers. The whole 
assembly of Judah, the priests and the Levites, and the whole assembly that came 
out of Israel, and the resident aliens who came out of the land of Israel, and the 
resident aliens who lived in Judah, rejoiced. There was great joy in Jerusalem, for 
since the time of Solomon son of King David of Israel there had been nothing like 
this in Jerusalem. Then the priests and the Levites stood up and blessed the 
people, and their voice was heard; their prayer came to his holy dwelling in 
heaven. ! 


| Biblical citations within the document are from the New Revised Standard Version unless 
otherwise noted, Second Chronicles 30:1-13, 21-27. 
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Introduction 

In Second Chronicles 30:1-27, King Hezekiah leads the people in celebrating the 
Passover. Hezekiah reigned from circa 715-686 B.C.E. as king of Judah “during part of 
the time that Isaiah and Micah ministered as prophets in Judah.’” The author of this book 
(hereafter referred to Chronicler) depicted “Hezekiah as the faithful successor of David 
who restored the religion of his nation after the lapse under Ahaz.’” In other words, as 
soon as he ascended to the throne he was interested in getting the people back to being in 
faithful relationship with God. Hezekiah was a man of integrity who was only “twenty- 
five when he succeeded his father.’”* At the time of this religious renewal, Hezekiah 
according to today’s standard was a young adult. He demonstrated that it was possible for 
a young adult to effectively lead others by extending a clarion call that attracted the 
people to come back into the sanctuary to celebrate the Passover. Hezekiah’s results 


provided a biblical foundation for the holistic attraction and retention of young adults. 


Contextual Analysis 
In reference to the nomenclature of Chronicles, its title in Hebrew means “events 
of history” and its Greek title from the Septuagint means “things left over.” Its English 


name comes from the “Latin of Jerome” who entitled the volume “Chronicon of the 
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Whole of Sacred History.’® Some scholars believe in the common authorship of 
Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah but such an idea is rejected by De Vries.’ Agreeing with 
De Vries, another scholar wrote that she “came to the conclusion that Chronicles and 
Ezra-Nehemiah are two distinct works which were not, and could not have been, written 
by the same man.” Similarly to the issue of authorship, one finds no consensus among 
scholars who date the composition of this book anywhere from 529-200 B.C.E.’ 
According to Rosenbaum’s analysis, “the Chronicler's description of Hezekiah (2 
[Chronicles] 29:1-32:33) was compiled soon after 520 B.C.E. In any case, Chronicles 
must be placed in the post-Exilic era when the luster of Josiah's temporary successes had 
faded.”’'° In agreement with the previously mentioned expertise, the earliest date offered 
for the books composition is 515 B.C.E. given by D. N. Freedman, which accounts for a 
failure on the part of the Chronicler to “deal further with the fortunes of Zerubbabel and 
the house of David.”!! At the same time “although critical dates for the Chronicler range 
from 515 to 350 B.C.E., no modern scholar proposes a date which would make the 


Chronicler a contemporary, much less a predecessor of the Deuteronomist.”!” 
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The sources used by the chronicler in the compilation of this work also stir 
debate. For example, Japhet wrote that “the material found in Chronicles is primarily of 
two kinds: material taken from various sources and transposed...and material written by 
the book’s author.”!? According to another scholar, the Chronicler “relied on sources 
sometimes more accurate than those used by the Deuteronomist—(thus) one cannot 
accuse him of writing imaginative history.”'* In addition, “Lemke. ..proposes to emend 
certain passages in the Deuteronomistic history on the basis of readings found in 
Chronicles! In the process, he pleads for more extensive recognition of the Chronicler's 
accuracy.”!> However, “all recognize (the Chronicler’s) debt to the writer of Joshua 
through Kings, though they admit that the Deuteronomistic work as we have it was by no 
means his only source.”!® 

The book of Chronicles is a narrative but its genre is historical.'’ More 
specifically, Japhet wrote that “(Chronicles) is a work of historiography, an account of 
Israel’s history from its beginning until the destruction of the First Temple.”!® Therefore 


it is fitting that it completes the section of the Old Testament referred to as history along 


with the book of Esther.!? However, in the Hebrew Bible Chronicles follows Ezra and 
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Nehemiah and is in the “canonical division called Writings.””° In the English Bible 
before this book lies the first volume of Chronicles followed by Ezra. The selected 
passage falls within the second volume of Chronicles and is sandwiched between 
chapters that deal with religious reforms. One scholar appropriately labeled this passage 
“Hezekiah’s Passover.”*! The text itself may be divided into two parts: “preparation for 
the Passover (vv. 1-12) and then its celebration (vv. 13-27). For the purposes of this 
foundation, the text will be divided into six parts: the plan for the Passover (verses 1-5), 
the decree and the invitation to the remnant (verses 6-9), the response to the invitation 
(verses 10-13), a desire to continue the festivities (verses 21-23), and the worshipping 


community (verses 24-27). 


Detailed Analysis 
Clearly, “The Chronicler attaches great significance to the Passover.””? With 
regard to the “spiritual temperature” of Hezekiah’s generation, the “flames of enthusiasm 
for God had nearly disappeared among the people of God.””* Verses one through five 
discuss the people’s plan for celebrating the Passover. Beginning with verse one, it 


becomes clear to Hahn that “Hezekiah is deeply convinced that God's people must ‘keep 
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the Passover to the LORD the God of Israel,’ and he believes it to be his solemn duty as 
king to ensure a faithful observance by all Israel (30:1).”*? This sense of duty followed by 
sincere action demonstrated Hezekiah’s leadership—he was not simply a leader through 
title, but a leader through action. With regard to Hezekiah’s motives for calling for the 
Passover to be celebrated, Feldman writes that “Josephus explains that Hezekiah's motive 
was not the political aggrandizement that one might have suspected—namely, that he was 
seeking that they might become subject to him against their will—but rather true piety, in 
that he was striving for their own good and happiness.””° Leadership is not about forcing 
other people to promote one’s glory, but instead through Hezekiah’s example one is able 
to see that leadership is working for the good of the individuals that they lead. 
Furthermore, Hahn writes that, “to these northern tribes the Chronicler issues a 
heartfelt call to homecoming. Their true home, he wants them to know, is J erusalem.’””/ 
One could argue that Hezekiah used a different method of reaching the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh than for the elder tribes. At the same time, “Hezekiah’s Passover is 
commonly regarded as an anachronism’”® but according to another scholar time the 


“observance's lack of orthodoxy” detailed in verses two through four of this chapter give 


credence to the idea that this account is authentic.” 
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Hezekiah and the people decided to hold the Passover feast in the second month 
rather than the first according to verse two. According to Simeon Chavel, the 
circumstances surrounding its delay reflected at least in part the “lethargy of the priests 
and the apathy of the people.’ In other words deficiencies with the leaders and the 
people they led prompted Hezekiah’s delay. To Humphrey this demonstrated that 
“Hezekiah knew that God cares more about grace than rules, more about people than 
policies.”*! Put another way, “for Hezekiah, the people and their relationship to God was 
more important than the rules.””*” In verse five, the Chronicler in effect reported that the 
appeal went throughout the “traditional boundaries of Israel.”*? “The use of ‘Beersheba to 
Dan’ should be viewed as a useful hendiadys for the full extent of the kingdoms.”** 

In verses six through nine, messengers spread Hezekiah’s decree and invite the 
remnant to return to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover through the use of letters or the 
media of the day. According to verse six, the “couriers travel the length of the 
country. ..trying to persuade people to make the pilgrimage.” In addition, the “letter that 


Hezekiah publishes throughout the land is filled with inner-biblical quotations and 


echoes. His immediate sources are the promises made by God and Solomon during the 
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dedication of the temple.”°° Hahn further adds, “Hezekiah's form of address, ‘O sons of 
Israel,’ is used several times in the writings of the prophets to summon the exiled 
population to repentance and conversion.”*’ Hezekiah’s choice of words also deserves 
attention due to the fact that “in 722 or 721 the already much reduced northern kingdom 
of Israel was finally overrun by the Assyrians,” and the occurrences accounted for in this 
periscope “clearly assume that the northern kingdom had already lost its independent 
existence.”?* Put another way the “Chronicler has already shown his awareness that even 
in the apostate northern kingdom might be found some loyal servants of God, and so here 
Hezekiah is pictured as appealing to any such, that they would return to true worship in 
Jerusalem.”*? 

In verses seven and eight, “Hezekiah picks up this language in his letter, 
seemingly to describe the experience of the people of the north. Their ancestors and 
relatives, he says, were ‘stiff-necked’ and ‘faithless...to the LORD God of their fathers’ 
(2 Chr. 30:7-8). The expression ‘the LORD God of their fathers’ is not used often outside 
of Chronicles.”“° However, Hezekiah’s word choice pointed to a holistic view of the 
kingdom. This is in part because the “great sin shared by both Israel and Judah (under 
Ahaz) is the abandonment of Yahweh’s sanctuary in Jerusalem (v. 8).”*’ By inviting both 


the North and the South, “in this moment the breach between north and south has been 
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bridged. The sons of Israel are once more united in ‘service’...to the Lord their God 
(30:8).’4? According to Hezekiah “their true vocation is to worship the Lord in his 
temple.’ The message stressed also the benefits of returning in verse nine to include 
compassion and the privilege of returning to their land. The message lastly stressed the 
grace and mercy of God who will not abandon them if they turn to God. 

Verses ten through thirteen provide details concerning the various responses to 
the invitations. Verse ten notes that “Hezekiah’s message is not generally well received 
among the remnant of Israel” and “his couriers are laughed to scorn and mocked (v. 
10).”** But on a more positive note, the “candid description of Hezekiah's relatively 
unsuccessful appeal to the North support its authenticity.”*° Feldman offers that 
‘“Hezekiah's sincere piety is all the greater because the opposition that his envoys 
encountered was even more vicious than that described in the Bible (2 [Chronicles] 
30:10), reaching the point where the Israelites actually killed their prophets.”*° To this 
McKenzie adds that the “response of the northerners (vv. 10-11) confirms the 
chronicler’s view of them as apostate.’’*’ In contradistinction to the failure to reach those 
in verse ten, verse eleven suggests that others responded positively to the invitation and 
connects their positive response with the virtue of humility. This verse notes that humility 


was involved in these persons turning to God and responding positively to the invitation. 
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With regard to Hezekiah’s success with some of the remnant, Feldman writes that 
“Josephus also exaggerates Hezekiah's success in convincing members of the tribes of 
Israel to come to Jerusalem. Thus, whereas the biblical text (2 [Chronicles] 30:11) states 
that only a few men of the tribes of Asher, Manasseh, and Zebulun came to Jerusalem as 
a result of Hezekiah's invitation and of his prophets’ exhortations, Josephus says both that 
many came and that they flocked...to Jerusalem to worship God.”*® While Hezekiah’s 
success with the northern kingdom was limited, the text reports that the hand of God was 
upon Judah. In fact, “Judah, however, is united in enthusiastic response (v. 12),” and 
notes Hezekiah’s effectiveness in getting his subjects to follow him.*” These verses 
suggest that any invitation to religious exercise and commitment will receive a mix of 
rejection and acceptance but that a failure of many to accept the invitation does not doom 
the ministry nor diminish the joy experienced by those who participate. Verse thirteen 
and the verses that follow reveal a working partnership and collaboration between 
leadership and the worshipping community. 

The final seven verses of this chapter, twenty-one through twenty-seven, reveal 
that the worshipping community desired more festivities. Verse twenty-one and twenty- 
two provides detail regarding the worshipful spirit of the community who kept the 
festival with joy. Verse twenty-two also discusses how Hezekiah, as an effective leader 
should, encouraged the Levites. Verse twenty-three informs its readers that the “Passover 
became such an exciting event that the people asked that it continue for a second week.”°” 


McKenzie rightly notes that the “prolonging of the celebration for a second week 
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illustrates the people’s exuberance and is reminiscent of the second week of celebration 
at the dedication of Solomon’s temple” as well as “Hezekiah’s provision of the offerings 
and the assembly of all Israel for the occasion.”*! Jarick adds that “this revivification of 
the temple services us such a success that, after the prescribed week of festivities has 
been completed, no one is willing to bring the experience to the end.”°? Hezekiah led the 
people by example in worship as noted in verse twenty-four where he gave a great 
number of animals to be sacrificed for offerings. As a leader, he possessed and presented 
what the people needed to participate and find relevance in worship. 

Verse twenty-five describes the “true community” where “there is no spirit of 
exclusivism.”°° The ministry would seek to be inclusive in order to maximize the sense of 
community. In the next verse, the Chronicler expressed “the idea of an observance 
outdoing all that had previously taken place.”°* With regard verse twenty-six, “[Josephus] 
also increases even further the splendor...and magnificence...with which the Passover, 
under the inspired leadership of Hezekiah, was celebrated.’”°° Verse twenty-seven 
communicates the splendor and greatness of the festival. In reference to this verse Hahn 
writes that the “Passover is vital to Israel's national identity and corporate memory; there 
is no question that for the Chronicler the Passover is the feast of the kingdom par 


excellence, the feast in which the people experience intimate communion with God, who 
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blesses them through his priest and accepts their prayers in his holy habitation G02" 


In verse twenty-seven, it is clear that the people were “blessed by their religious leaders” 


who showed them to way to right relationship with God.°’ 


Synthesis 

This text communicates the ethic of godly leadership leading a community into 
religious renewal. This passage promotes the value of the worshipping community as 
well as the necessity for effective leadership in building and sustaining a community of 
faith. Hezekiah’s techniques and strategies help the church today to understand what may 
be effective in creating such an environment to which participants do not want to say 
goodbye. In short, Hezekiah attracted and retained persons to the worshipping 
community at Jerusalem thereby providing an effective foundation for emerging adult 


attraction and retention. 


Reflection 
With regard to the “spiritual temperature” of Hezekiah’s generation, the “flames 
of enthusiasm for God had nearly disappeared among the people of God.”°* As 
mentioned previously, just as the people’s enthusiasm waned during Hezekiah’s 
generation, this could also be said of the young adults in the context of interest where 
some enthusiasm remains, but not nearly as much as should be present. Just as Hezekiah 


showed leadership through moving as a result of his sense of duty, the context in question 
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requires such leadership to be a catalyst for attracting and retaining emerging adults. 
Leaders also need to be flexible and Hezekiah showed such flexibility when he agreed to 
hold the Passover in the second month instead of the first. The timing of the request 
occurred because the normal schedule would not permit. It symbolizes the need to 
communicate to the people their intent to do something out of the ordinary. They did not 
want to wait an additional year almost; instead they decided to seize the day so as not to 
put off this religious reformation. As time goes on the church loses more young adults to 
other churches. Hezekiah’s approach demonstrates the need for the model of ministry to 
seize the day in order to prevent more loss and increase the esteem of the young adults. 

Humphrey writes “sometimes we need to make exceptions to the rules to minister 
more effectively to people as well as to generate momentum.’””’ Hezekiah sent out 
widespread invitations and the pattern of casting a large net helps shape the model of 
ministry. Just as it was in the case of Hezekiah, a wide appeal is necessary in order to get 
young adults to return or come for the first time to the proposed ministry. The lack of 
great numbers means that they had fallen away from keeping the Passover similarly to the 
way that young adults fall away from the church today. Just as Hezekiah acted so must 
leadership act to take the necessary steps to attract and retain emerging adults some of 
whom may include those who formerly belonged to the context of interest before falling 
away. 

Hezekiah used the media of the day to communicate with the various tribes to 
invite them to come to the house of the Lord at Jerusalem in order to keep the Passover. 
Hearkening back to the detailed analysis, it could be argued that Hezekiah used 
appropriate or relevant means to reach each demographic in order to get his message 
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disseminated to all. Similarly to the function of the couriers in Hezekiah’s day, context 
associates, emerging adults in the context of interest and social media should be used to 
carry the invitation to emerging adults to come to the context of interest for the purpose 
of participating in the model of ministry. One of the potential areas of growth in the 
target context is the lack of communication that suits this new digital age. The church has 
some minimal social media exposure and a channel on YouTube, but the church has not 
updated its website in years. The model ministry would follow the pattern of Hezekiah in 
using the media today to communicate with young adults to include social media. 

Hezekiah's model also is relevant 1n that this ministry would reach out to those 
members who formerly belonged to the context of model implementation prior to their 
falling away. As it was with Hezekiah’s appeal to the northern kingdom, the model of 
ministry would be a ministry that seeks to persuade young adults to come to church and 
for some of them to return to the church. The emphasis in the appeal of the model 
ministry would then be what draws young adults together rather that which distinguishes 
them from others. The more of what they have in common is stressed the more successful 
the appeal would be and the stronger the sense of community. The model of ministry’s 
invitations would not only appeal to emerging adults to come and to return, but like 
Hezekiah’s these invitations would provide them with a rationale for why emerging 
adults should come to this church. Hezekiah invited them to come keep the Passover, 
thereby, sharing part of their national heritage with each other. 

The model ministry, taking its cues from Hezekiah, would emphasize what young 
adults have in common as a means for attracting and retaining young adults. The lack of 


specific ministry for young adults and the potential for this ministry meeting that need 
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would attract young adults to the church, but this news would have to be disseminated 
effectively. In the same way that Hezekiah invited the Samaritans to return to the fold, 
leadership is necessary specifically to invite persons who have no dealings with the 
church, or the unchurched, to come to church especially young adults. Hezekiah utilized 
language familiar with his audience to communicate the need for them to return. This 
model of ministry would use language common with emerging adults. 

The remnant of the northerners is symbolic of the remnant of emerging adults 
present in the current context who remain in spite of the mass exodus of others in this 
demographic. The remnant are those who symbolize the young adults who survived the 
prevalent dangers to include prison, drugs, alcohol and other self-destructive habits. 
Hezekiah’s message stressed returning to God so as to incur divine favor and stressed the 
faithlessness of many in their ancestry. In a similar way, the model of ministry’s message 
would need to connect and communicate that the emerging adults in the context of 
interest and beyond should not be like previous generations who abandoned the church 
during their emerging adult years. The model of ministry would reflect Hezekiah’s model 
by also clearly communicating the holistic benefits of the ministry to emerging adults. 

As the hand of God was upon Judah, so the hand of God must be involved in any 
ministry seeking to effectively attract and retain emerging adults. The mixed response 
that Hezekiah’s invitations received likely predicts the success of the model of ministry 
with regard to attracting and retaining emerging adults along with the outcome that any 
rejection will not noticeably negatively affect the experience of those who attend. The 
young adults who reject the invitation to come or to stay may do so for the same reason 


that some of the northerners rejected Hezekiah’s appeal—apostasy. As mentioned above, 
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lethargic priests ended up leading apathetic people, and similarly leaders today must 
share part of the blame for the falling away of emerging adults by failing to make 
ministry relevant for them while at the same time possessing integrity.°° While some have 
simply walked away from the church to attend churches more able to meet their holistic 
needs, others have walked away from the church completely. This model needs to have a 
realistic, but not pessimistic, expectation of the potential success of this model of 
ministry. Like Hezekiah, this model must also promote the virtue of humility in order to 
get emerging adults to submit to God and become faithful participants in the church of 
interest. Humility 1s especially necessary in order to get persons to return to this context 
after departing years ago. In summary, the couriers went out and shared the message, but 
were rejected and mocked. Some humbled themselves and came—symbolizing not 
everyone will be receptive to the message, but those that do have humbled themselves 
and returned home or to the church. Judah’s positive response recorded in verse twelve 
showed that upon issuing an appeal effective leaders may succeed in getting positive 
responses from those that this model seeks to attract. As 1t was with Hezekiah, emerging 
adults need to partner with leadership in creating an environment such that emerging 
adults find relevance. 

In the end, Hezekiah’s and his team succeeded so much so that the worshipping 
community did not want the festivities to end. Following his example makes possible the 
lofty goal of providing the necessary motivations and assurances to get emerging adults 
to come and to stay involved in the context of ministry implementation. One of the goals 
of the brief implementation of the model ministry is that persons will not want such a 
ministry to end but will want it to continue after bringing such ministry back to life in the 
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context of concern. They not only came, but they lingered not wanting the good times to 
end thereby symbolizing that attracting young adults and showing them such a fulfilling 
time in a spirit of community can make it so that they do not want to be without the 
experience. As it was with Hezekiah this is possible in the midst of authentic community 
or an environment free from exclusivism as described in verse twenty-five.®! Just as the 
religious leaders blessed the people in verse twenty-seven, similarly, it would take strong 
leadership in order to effectively appeal to and minister to young adults already in the 
context of interest and to those attracted to the context by a broad appeal. 

By offering relevant ministry and maintaining corporate and individual integrity, 
churches and leaders would be walking in Hezekiah's footsteps by not condemning the 
people, but providing thousands of animals on behalf of those who returned for the 
Passover. Hezekiah provided materials to ensure the participation and the church must do 
the same by providing ministry and community that welcomes emerging adult. His 
example shows that ministry to emerging adults must offer relevant ministry led by a 
person of integrity in a context of integrity while offering relevant content and a non- 
judgmental community in which they can wrestle with their beliefs. Emerging adults, 
when using this passage as a biblical foundation, should be invited to participate in 
religious activities that get them to remember what God has already done. Hezekiah’s 
methods while ancient have contemporary application for a context that requires religious 
renewal for the emerging adult portion of its congregation. Only by sending a clarion call, 
as it was in the case of Hezekiah will the church attract apostate and unchurched young 
adults alike. By commemorating God’s previous activity, as this text shows, makes it 
possible to stir up the faith of the remnant of emerging adults who remain. 
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New Testament Foundation 

However, no biblical foundation would be complete without also utilizing a text 
from the New Testament; a text that lifts up similar ideals with similar results. The New 
Testament text is Acts 2:42-47 and it states, 

They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking 

of bread and the prayers. Awe came upon everyone, because many wonders and 

signs were being done by the apostles. All who believed were together and had 

all things in common; they would sell their possessions and goods and distribute 

the proceeds to all, as any had need. Day by day, as they spent much time together 

in the temple, they broke bread at home and ate their food with glad and generous 

hearts, praising God and having the goodwill of all the people. And day by day the 

Lord added to their number those who were being saved (Acts 2:42-47). 

Introduction 

This particular passage of scripture chronicles the primitive years of the 
movement of the followers of Christ following his ascension. For “at Pentecost the 
people of God were re-created in community, and the church was born.” It paints the 
portrait of an ideal Christian community in which each member receives what is needed. 
This text therefore is a model of the ideal behavior of the community within today’s 
churches and the church context of model implementation in particular. The model set 
forth in these verses promote the idea that Christians should not simply be self-absorbed, 
but instead be concerned with the holistic wellbeing of all those with whom they share 
the bond of faith in Jesus Christ. As one particular scholar put it, “these verses contain a 
highly idealized picture of the life of the early Christian community and are as such one 
of the examples from late antiquity of idealizing descriptions of religious brotherhoods 
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like the Essenes, Therapeutae, Brahmans, Gymnosophists, Egyptian priests, communities, 
etc.” In the Twentieth Century, “For Gentile Christians... Acts 2 is a profound reminder 
of the Jewish origins of the faith and of their dependence upon the faithful in Israel who 
have served as a light to the nations” according to Tiede.™ The context for the model of 
ministry lacks the sense of togetherness described in these verses especially among 
persons aged eighteen to thirty. Therefore, lending relevance to the need of the study and 
relevance for embracing the emerging adult community within the body of Christ 


worldwide and the specific context of interest. 


Contextual Analysis 
According to tradition Luke, a Gentile Christian, wrote this book along with 
the gospel of Luke.® Other sources suggest that while his name may be unknown, the 
author may be characterized as “an educated and well-traveled Greek” who may have 
been a Jewish proselyte before he became a Christian missionary.®° For the sake of 
clarity, the remainder of this work will use Luke in place of the author. Reta Finger 


wrote, “the book of Acts is the second volume in Luke's two-volume work on the story of 
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Jesus and the story of the church.”°’ According to the early part of the gospel of Luke, the 
author dedicated the text to Theophilus and conveyed that the author wrote to illuminate 
Theophilus concerning the things of which Theophilus received prior instruction (Luke 
1:3-4). The writer also addressed Theophilus in the book of Acts and it is logical that the 
author had the same purpose in mind (Acts 1:1). According to one source the purpose 
may be six-fold on the basis of the “distinctive theological emphases in Acts” including 
“irenic, polemical, apologetic, evangelistic, pastoral, and theological.” 

Scholars debate the question of the date and place of the origin of Acts. The book 
contains no clear indications of the dating or geographical genesis of this book.°? In fact, 
“the opinion among scholars about the date when Acts was written varies greatly, ranging 
all the way from as early as A.D. 57/59 to A.D. 150.””° Possibly, the author wrote this 
book somewhere in the vicinity of 85 C.E. to 95 CE. after writing Luke’s gospel.” 
According to one particular scholar, “that speaks against an early date for the Gospel of 
Luke is the likelihood that Luke used the Gospel of Mark as one of his sources.”””* With 
regard to the place of composition, “Antioch of Syria and Rome are the most common 
suggestions for the provenance of Acts. Nevertheless, perhaps Luke intended his works 
for an audience without boundaries, as it was, in fact, widely distributed and appreciated 
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from the beginning.”’’ In those times, “the only social security people had in that world 
was the extended family” where individuals were part of a “tight-knit clan” of economic 
equilibrium where persons would practice what is called “generalized reciprocity” except 
in the case of individual rejection by society.’* This explains why circumstances forced 
persons who abandoned everything in their pursuit of following Jesus to organize their 
own “kin-group.”’° In other words, “the sort of thing Luke talks about in Acts 2 and 4 
makes perfect sense if you understand how ancient Mediterranean community life is 
structured.”’° The members of the target demographic in the context of model 
implementation largely isolate themselves from one another thereby preventing this sort 
of synergy and mutual benefit of relationship. In fact, the independence rather than 
interdependence of these persons on each other could cause some to draw the conclusion 
that they do not believe that they need each other as was the case with the persons in this 
text. 

In reference to source material, in both the cases of the gospel and the book of 
Acts, “Luke has edited his sources to show how the story of Jesus is paralleled in the 
story of the church, and vice versa.’”’”’ In addition, according to the expertise of a 
particular scholar “source theories have been of four types: (1) the search for written 
sources, mainly in chapters. 1-15; (2) the specific question of whether an Aramaic 


original stands behind chapters. 1-15; (3) theories connected with the “we” narrative of 
3 John Polhill, “Acts, Book Of’ in Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary, ed. Chad Brand, Charles 
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chapters. 16—28; and (4) the possibility that Luke used primarily oral sources and isolated 
bits of local tradition.”’® Regardless of its sources, Acts is the fifth book of the New 
Testament and lies sandwiched between the four gospels and Pauline epistles. Within the 
book of Acts, one source places the passage of emphasis within a section entitled “The 
early Jewish church in Jerusalem (1:6-5:42)” and “the character and vigor of early 
Christian Judaism (1:9-5:42).”’? Yet another source places this pericope within the 
section entitled “The Spirit Empowers the Church for Witness (1:1—2:47)” and entitles: 
this passage “The Common Life of the Community (2:42-47),”°° 

Concerning the form of the book of Acts, one scholar sees it as a theological work 
like the gospels “whose message is contained in a setting of events and discourses.’”®! 
Another notes that “Acts is usually assigned to the genre of “general history” and 
compared to other works in the Greco-Roman world that recorded the origins and 
progress of particular ethnic or national groups.”’®” One expert says that the genre of this 
book is consistent with the gospel of Luke that is “alluded to in the preface to Acts (1:1- 
2)” in that it is the second volume of a historical narrative.®’ Based on observation, many 


within the target context seem oblivious to the ethics, which undergirded the 


establishment of the church as recorded in texts like these. 
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One can also view the book of Acts as the first major summary according to one 
source where summaries filled the gaps between the author’s “freestanding episodes.”** 
Summaries within this book also “follow the tradition of providing an eclectic résumé of 
a specific community.”®° According to the same scholar, this text is part of the first 
summary in the Book of Acts where “each summary has a Janus-like quality, looking 
both backward to the preceding narrative and forward to the succeeding.’”’®° For the 
purposes of this paper, the text will be divided into three parts: the church engaging in 
holistic ministry which benefits the church (verses 42-43), the church practicing an ethic 


of community and peer support (verses 44-47a), and the church grows after the creation 


of such a community (verse 47b). 


Detailed Analysis 
Luke’s portrayal as being unwavering in the principal norms of church life 
“begins the pattern of idealization that marks all the summaries.”®’ This summary details 
the ideal pattern of behavior for the church. In this text they did not feel divided about 
doing what was best for the individual and what was best for the community because the 
two were in sync. Put another way, there existed a synergy in those days between doing 
what was in the individual’s best interest and doing what was in the best interest of the 


Christian community. It makes sense then that monastic writings, including some by 
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Augustine, “cite the Acts summaries in Chapters 2 and 4 as their basis for sharing the 
common life.”** Beginning with verses forty-two and forty-three the church begins to 
engage in holistic ministry practices, such as signs and wonders in addition to teaching, 
fellowship, breaking of bread, and praying, that internally benefits the community. Sadly, 
the context on which the model focuses lacks many activities or practices which 
contribute toward meeting the overall goal of ministering to the needs of the whole 
person. This selection of text “allows us to identify four characteristics of these small 
groups: community, Bible study, worship and prayer, and outreach.”®” 

Verse forty-two records that “they devoted themselves to the apostles' teaching 
and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers.” The “they” in Acts 2:42 refers 
to the believers who responded in faith to Peter’s first speech recorded earlier in this 
chapter after being “cut to the heart” by his words in the first part of this book. These 
were the first converts or the first disciples of the disciples. This is a template for a 
ministry that benefits disciples especially those new to the faith as it includes instruction, 
fellowship, eating together and praying. These activities had the purpose of strengthening 
the community and benefit each participant holistically. Only those persons who were 
already part of this community participated in the activities described in verse forty-two. 
Setran and Kiesling wrote, “these key components of early church life—teaching, 


fellowship, worship, and outreach—constitute a kind of ‘curriculum’ for the body, a 
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holistic picture of the communal life of faith in the local congregation.””’ One of the 
issues for the context to address is that there exists no formal ministry to address the 
holistic needs of persons already committed to the faith. This is the case in spite of the 
fact that the activities described in the text became a quasi-support structure for these new 
converts. In contradistinction to the context in question, these persons observed the value 
and relevance of the message they received. One could think of this teaching of the 
apostles as “designate this teaching as theological reflection in dialogue aimed at 
deliberative and lived-out application.”””! 

These activities included fellowship which in the Greek is a term called 
“koinonia.” This term “connotes the bond of responsibility for one another enjoined on 
believers by their assent to the gospel.””* As mentioned previously, it seems that the 
Christian members in the midst of emerging adulthood in the context of interest do not 
feel this sense of responsibility to each other. However, the Christians described in the 
text also took part in the breaking of bread which can be considered the technical 
terminology for the Eucharist in Acts but “originally the ritual opening of a festive Jewish 
meal.’””* Communion provided a centering moment for this community because it 
reinforced the “reason for and the nature of its life together.”’* These were communal 
activities designed to be a blessing to the entire person. Here the new disciples expressed 
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commitment to not only things which benefited them spiritually such as the apostles’ 
teaching and prayer, but also to things which affected the body and the mind namely the 
breaking of bread and fellowship respectively. The disciples participated in these last two 
items as a community thereby communicating an inherent benefit to its communal 
existence. This body benefited from such a cooperative environment by having persons 
with whom they could express themselves in the faith. This ensured that no one particular 
member of the group felt isolated in his or her commitment to following the apostolic 
doctrine. In order for a particular group of believers to grow together and be effective this 
group must participate in these four activities. This explains the lack of growth within the 
targeted age group, as there exists no age-specific instruction, consistent fellowship, 
communal meals or formal prayer ministry such as intercessory prayer partners. 

In the text, the apostles then perform signs and wonders as recorded in verse 
forty-three causing everyone to stand in awe or reverential fear. These signs and wonders 
served as a “consolidation of the credentials of the eschatological in which his witnesses 
collaborate with the risen Lord.”?° The signs and wonders take place because the apostles 
must provide evidence that this to which persons have committed themselves is real. The 
behavior of the apostles reinforced the beliefs and the commitment of the new converts to 
this movement. Churches should therefore continue in this apostolic tradition by 
supporting the faith of young adults instead of undermining their faith with disputes and 
debates over the church's teaching especially on controversial subjects. This ethic seems 
absent from the context of interest where older members do not necessary reinforce the 


faith of young adults as did the leadership of the converts described in the text. 
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In verse forty-four, it is apparent that the “parable of the Great Dinner in Luke 14, 
to which the most marginalized people were invited, was being fulfilled, along with 
Deuteronomy 15:4, which promised that in the New Age “there will be no one in need 
among you.””° For Luke, “the promise of Deuteronomy is being fulfilled in the early 
church.”’’ This verse speaks to the unity among the people who were so bonded in 
koinonia that they withheld nothing of need from their sisters and brothers in the 
community. Given the context of this book this is not surprising for “the idea of 
collective property (ciyov Gxavta Kotvd) has a long history in ancient Greek and Latin 
literature.”°® Van der Horst states, Acts 2:44 should be seen in this light “although it can 
not be denied that besides this Hellenistic motif also” the concept that Deuteronomy 15:4 
“has been fulfilled in the early Christian community plays a role here.””? The foundation 
of their unity was their common belief in the same gospel. This supports the idea that 
faith in Christ is sufficient to cause persons to be committed to a community with persons 
who share this faith. This community possessed a sense of togetherness where it seemed 
to minimize differences and embrace commonalities. In verse forty-five, the writer 
reports that those in the community sold items and distributed the proceeds to meet 
everyone’s need. The author thereby places emphasis on the selflessness of the members 
of the community who did what was necessary in order to assist their sisters and brothers 


in their deficiency. This symbolizes an emptying of persons and giving of themselves to 
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the cause of others. This spirit of selflessness seems altogether absent from many young 
adults, including those in the focal context of the model, in this age that do not seem 
inclined to do anything for the benefit of others from which actions they also benefit. One 
could argue that this lack of selflessness on the part of emerging adults finds its genesis in 
the observed selfishness of older adults who for the most part refuse to serve and in their 
behavior model a selfishness that limits the feeling of community in the context of 
interest. 

In verse forty-six, the text reports that this body of believers shared an ethic of 
community by how they related to each other. Toward the end of the passage, Luke 
reported that this community spent time together, but this means more than simply 
occupying the same space at the same time. In the Greek, the word for together literally 
means “with one mind.”!°° On another note, “in Acts 2:46 we see that the Jerusalem 
church was divided into two mutually supportive meetings—a large-group meeting that 
expressed the Christians' corporate unity (meeting together in the temple courts) and 
more intimate small-group meetings (Breaking of bread in homes).”’°' Once again those 
within the community broke bread together or shared in meals from house to house. 
When combined with the previous point it is evident that this community practiced 
holistic ministry within. As a result, the pericope notes that those in the community had 
glad or generous hearts. The beginning of verse forty-seven notes they praised God for 
the lives that they enjoyed, and they fell in favor with those outside of the community. 


The young adults within the context would benefit from a supportive environment. 
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The end of verse forty-seven informs its readers of the fact that the community 
progressively grew numerically as more persons were saved or received the gospel 
message. Not only did these new believers join the church at large, but this specific 
community also admitted these new sisters and brothers of the faith. The text does not 
describe a hard link between the salvation of these new additions and this community but 
it is possible that the behavior of this community did nothing to discourage salvation on 
the basis of undesirable characteristics or behaviors. It is possible that the behavior of this 
community played a role in encouraging persons to receive the gospel. Perhaps some 
received salvation with the knowledge that one of the incentives was that this excellent 
community of believers who share similar experiences and issues was there waiting on 
them and willing to embrace them. These possibilities provide hope for addressing the 
shortcomings among the emerging adults within the ministry context of implementation. 
The community described in this text provided a support system for these new Christian 
disciples and as a result served as one of, if not the first of, support ministries within the 


church body to act for the edification of individual believers. 


Synthesis 
The passage of Acts 2:42-47 provides an idealized description of the inner 
workings of the community consisting of Christian believers who act in each other’s best 
interest. This text shows, theoretically, that it is possible for the church to establish 
communal structures that strictly exist for the purpose of edifying its Christian 
membership. While it may be true that the “danger in the Lukan summary is that we 


might be tempted to disparage the church today and to lift up the primitive church itself 
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as the church's model for all time,” the intent is to simply to utilize the principles found in 
this idealization of the Christian community.'°! The community is responsible for 
providing the elements, which will edify the membership to include teaching, fellowship 
and peer support. One result of the Christian believer having such a resource is the 
hardening of one’s faith and the strengthening of one’s commitment. This is possible 
when the community becomes a blessing to its members by ensuring that the body 
supplies the holistic needs of each person in the faith community. Community and the 
holistic ministry that it provides, according to this text, may serve as a precursor for the 


growth of said community. 


Reflection 

In a way this text serves as a type for ministries within the church who 
specifically minister to those who have already received, in faith, the gospel message. It 
typifies the sort of behavior, togetherness and support necessary for the church to 
continue to positively affect the persons within the church. The actions taken by 
leadership of this community should be such that they compel those being led to be in 
awe of God. This passage undergirds the notion that these persons eighteen to thirty will 
not become more committed without anointed and sent leadership. The model ministry 1s 
necessary because like those in verse forty-two of this passage, persons within the church 
need to have something in place which provides these elements—a ministry to which 
they feel compelled to devote themselves. The aim is to stimulate similar individual 


commitment through the establishment of such a ministry. 
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The model for this project depends on this particular passage because it shows 
what sound teaching when combined with community and holistic benefits motivates and 
galvanizes persons within the group participating in these activities. Similarly to the 
community portrayed in this text, teaching is critical in this model as a means to attract 
and nurture the targeted group.!°” As it was with communion, this ministry would serve 
as a centering place for the community. Community and holistic ministry include not 
only fellowshipping, praising God, and addressing spiritual needs, but also addressing 
physical needs and psychological needs for companionship and koinonia. This body 
shared the same space and time both inside and outside of the church. This sense of 
community 1s necessary to offset the predisposition in this society toward individualism 
for as Finger notes, “only in affluent Western cultures have we promoted individualism to 
such a degree that we can scarcely imagine such a communal lifestyle and worldview.”'”? 

This recipe produced the goodwill of all people and growth within both the 
church and the community. Knowing that a community of Christians aged eighteen to 
thirty provides an incentive for lost persons within this demographic to embrace the faith 
because they know they are not alone. They know they will have the support of an entire 
community full of persons who are only aiming to build each other up. The text does not 
mention a falling away of persons from the faith and yet, it supplies a method for how the 
church may be able to retain her emerging adult resources. This community grew day-by- 
day meaning that it was progressive, and so it is necessary to note that these ingredients 
could lead to steady improvement in the area of the attraction and retention of emerging 
adults. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


The purpose of this paper is to establish a historical foundation for a model of 
ministry entitled Emerging Adult Attraction and Retention. This ministry will focus on 
young adults between the ages of eighteen and thirty. This paper will examine the 
Carthaginian martyr Perpetua and seek to establish ways in which a community of faith 
and holistic ministry helped her to develop into a young woman with such an unwavering 
commitment to the faith. Perpetua is regarded as the greatest of Christian heroines, 
according to James Halporn. The work entitled The Passion of SS. Perpetua and Felicity 
(hereafter referred to as simply Passion) is the means by which society is afforded the 
opportunity to hear Perpetua’s voice and is precisely exposed to her experience, as stated 
by Peter Dronke. The Passion reported that at the time of her martyrdom Perpetua was a 
twenty-two year old married mother, who was virtuously born and liberally raised by her 
parents with her two brothers. Perpetua and her brother, according to the redactor, 
evidently were two catechumens in the midst of a non-Christian family had much to lose, 


but clung to her faith in spite of all it would cost her and those she would leave behind. 
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Clearly, the redactor of this work understood this passion to be ripe for 
“conversion and edification” so it makes sense to serve as a foundation for a ministry 
geared toward the retention and attraction of young adults.’ Perpetua is an appropriate 
foundation for the proposed model of ministry because of her youth and her values. 
Primary and secondary sources are helpful in understanding the underlying reasons for 
her commitment and determining what elements were necessary in order to nurture such 
a committed faith; such a faith which is absent from the young adults in the intended 
context of implementation. This paper will focus on Perpetua’s context—specifically that 
of the Roman Empire in the North African city of Carthage around the turn of the third 
century C.E.—before addressing Perpetua’s community, martyrdom and the lasting effect 
of her martyrdom. Each of these will be presented and viewed through the lens of the 


proposed model of ministry. 


Perpetua’s Contextual Community 
Perpetua was a member of a Christian community in the city of Carthage that was 
part of the Roman Empire. The possibility exists that she along with others was converted 
during some assembly as “conversions most likely took place at the service during which 
Christians assembled.”* This supports an argument that in order to retain and attract 
young adults to discipleship young adult Christians should invite these persons to the 


church where Christians assemble. However, the young adults within the target church 
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context do not often invite others to worship with them. In Perpetua’s time, “strong 
Christian communities were important in preserving the religion and supporting the 
converts.” The “visible presence of the Spirit” is perhaps a large part of the reason that 
“Perpetua and many like her were persuaded to convert to Christianity.”* This 
community “did not want members who were not fully committed to the total change in 
life that conversion implied.” Similarly, the model ministry would be most successful if 
committed members constituted the majority of its membership, but the majority of the 
young adults in the expected context of model implementation lack such commitment. 
Perpetua was among a group of catechumens who were executed along with their 
teacher Saturus after being “arrested during the first years of the Severan persecutions.”® 
In fact, “the edict of Severus was aimed, it seems, not at families already Christian, but 
against new converts from paganism” suggesting that the aim was to prevent the spread 
and growth of the religion.’ Severus targeted those who possessed young faith—persons 
who could be more likely to cause the faith to grow through their zeal. This is perhaps 
one of the reasons why the church targeted by this model does not possess a large 
contingent of young adults, as majority of young adults does not have a zeal and lack 
charisma. Perpetua was one of these persons who were condemned while still new to the 


faith. Some within the Roman Empire viewed Christians as “potentially the most 
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dangerous” opposition group and were not held in high regard by persons such as 
Celsus.® In fact, most people living at the time of Perpetua’s martyrdom would have 
regarded her defiance of authorities and putting herself in the position to expect “torture 
and condemnation to the beasts” as “indefensible folly.”? Therefore, those within her 
Roman empirical context misunderstood her faith in a way similar to how persons today 
misunderstand the Christian faith of young adults. In conversations with the young adults 
in the targeted context it is clear that among their peers they feel as if their faith is 
misunderstood. Fortunately for Perpetua, her faith community’s supported her faith and 
the faith of others. 

To Sullivan, the Passion typifies the struggle between “members of a Christian 
community growing increasingly self-aware and the secular Roman world’—a struggle 
“between realities, placing resistance into both spiritual and worldly, that is historical 
(socio-political) contexts.”'? Young adults specifically live at a critical juncture where 
this struggle is evident each and every day. Young adults within the context of model 
implementation have the same struggle. That a person of such faith could endure in the 
midst of an environment so similar with today’s context further shows that Perpetua’s 


experience and values undergird the proposed model of ministry. 
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According to one scholar Perpetua “lived in Carthage in North Africa, where by 
this time there was a strong Christian community.”’!’ According to Pettersen, the Passion 
speaks of “the spirit of martyrdom which was then so strong in the spirituality of the hard 
pressed church of North Africa.”!* Perpetua was not the only person in her North African 
context to be committed to the extent that she was willing to die to be a witness. This is 
one of the benefits which Perpetua enjoys, but evades the young persons in the intended 
context. These young adults do not have many persons around them within the same 
church who possess an unwavering commitment to the faith. In the absence of such 
support the requirement for a strong small community becomes paramount. In the words 
of Frend, “fear and hatred were the dominant emotions of the crowds whether at Lyon or 
Carthage at this time.’”’!’ This means that not only did persons misunderstand Perpetua 
and her peers within the larger Roman Empirical context, but persons hated and feared 
these persons as well. At the same time, “in Carthage, the confessors were regarded as 
perpetrators of black magic who would be able to use their arts to escape justice.” 
Reading novels in her Hellenistic world would have influenced her perspective as 


“the fiction adventure stories may have helped Perpetua imagine herself as an active 


young woman who could withstand trials in the expectation of a happy and spiritual 
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ending.”!? Communicating these things, which no doubt aided in her development of a 
positive self-image, likely would cause young adults in the contemporary to be 
committed in the same way as Perpetua. At the time of Tertullian, “Perpetua’s 
contemporary and confrére,”’° it is true that “Christianity was a subversive movement 
and the social change as described by Cyprian would be sufficient in itself to deter any 
who did not desire authentic conversion.”!’ This means that this attracted persons of 
sincere faith, and that Perpetua was likely surrounded only with other believers who were 
serious in their commitment to the faith. Therefore, the model ministry should facilitate 
this sort of environment in a context where it seems that this sort of serious commitment 
among the emerging adults is absent. Such committed persons were then welcomed as 
catechumen in Perpetua’s North African context just as Perpetua herself. 

From Ad Quirinum one may observe that “fundamental in the African 
catechetical programme was the supply of an interpretative framework for the reading of 
scripture and the inculcation of the understanding of the role of a Christian in the church 
(though a role is not given at this stage.)”!® Perpetua benefited from such instruction and 
it no doubt contributed to her unwavering commitment. Along the same lines, young 
adults in the context of interest require a contemporary hermeneutic with which they may 
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interpret scripture in light of, for example, scientific discovery. This hermeneutic would 
keep them from continuing to feel as if they must choose between science and faith. Also 
assisting them in their comprehension of the role of a Christian in the church would give 
them a sense of purpose, which is also missing among the several young adults in this 
context. 

In the words of Stewart-Sykes, “Finn attributes the survival of Christianity to the 
catechumenate, which he sees as a preparation for a liminal life as a Christian by enabling 
the candidate to recognize his or her liminal status in the world.”!? She was taught her 
place in the world and prepared for a life of limitations. This is what is necessary for the 
young adults in the context of implementation of the ministry model because they live in 
a society that seems to cast off restraints. Teaching is necessary in order for Christianity 
especially among young adults to survive as evidenced by Christian young adult retention 
and attraction. Perpetua joined a community that included Saturus, Felicity and other 
future martyrs. She was blessed to be in the company of Saturus whose faith was so great 
that he spent his last breaths ministering to the adjutant Pudens and encouraging him to 
“remember the faith and [him].”*° This great man of faith “had been the person who had 
instructed the catechumens in the Christian faith and, therefore, must be considered their 
“catechist.”*! This means that she benefited from the teaching of someone who was 


strong in the faith. In order for persons in the target demographic of this ministry model 
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to have a strong commitment as Perpetua did, they would need someone of faith to teach 
them. In addition, as a result of the catechetical program “the formation of relationships 
within a tight community...was almost inevitable.”** For Perpetua’s community “there's 
an intense sense of community that binds together these people who are insisting on 
being martyred” so much so that “they take care of each other” as in the case where 
Perpetua and Felicity adjust each other’s clothes before saying goodbye to each other.”° 
Put another way, Augustine once wrote, “these martyrs...were companions together.””* 
Perpetua no doubt benefited from being part of such a committed community. Young 
adults in today’s context, while seeming to be self-absorbed in this particular church, 
would also benefit from being surrounded with other persons of sincere faith who could 


encourage them and look after them in the spirit of togetherness. 


Perpetua’s Passion 
One can learn much about Perpetua and her community of faith by studying The 
Passion, which scholars almost universally agree to be the “finest example of the genre, 


Acts or Lives of the Saints.”*° To Klawiter, The Passion “was authored by a member of 
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the New Prophecy, and Perpetua and Saturus stand forth as noble martyrs in that 
movement.””° Regardless of the identity of the redactor who wrote the material in The 
Passion outside of the diaries of Perpetua and Saturus, the purpose outlined by the 
redactor for the recording or the compilation of The Passion is that it is to glorify God 
and strengthen humankind.”’ In other words, the redactor deemed the sharing these 
stories of Christian faith, trial and ultimate triumph of Perpetua and her fellow martyrs to 
be beneficial for Christians within a group to share with each other about their trials, 
tribulations and victories over temptation. In the words of Pettersen the Passion “reflects 
that Christ-like attitude of self-discipline which can render a life characterised by severe 
conflict and tragedy a revelation, not of hopelessness, nor of optimism despite the 
tragedy, but of an hope which is to be uncovered in tragedy, and to be realised de 
profundis.””* Perpetua is a model of how young adults can survive all of the difficulties 
of life that have apprehended a hope rooted in Perpetua’s savior. The Passion is a work 
that shows young adults how their faith can endure such circumstances as did Perpetua’s 


faith. 
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Much of her diary centers on her dealings with her father. Perpetua remained 
persistent in spite of the repeated attempts of her father to “cast down [her] faith.”’”? 
Augustine viewed her father as being used by the enemy to confront her with “words of 
deceit.”*° Perpetua stated that only her father would not rejoice at her passion out of all of 
her family.*! This means that in spite of her father’s lack of support, she had the support 
of the rest of her family. Such a nurturing and helpful support system likely aided in her 
clinging to her faith. This model of ministry would seek to accomplish the same goal in 
giving these persons what they currently lack in their current context—a sense of 
belonging and surroundings filled with persons who share the same values and who strive 
for similar Christian success. 

Perpetua’s father put her in the position to have to choose, in effect, between him 
and her faith.** The threat of family or friends becoming alienated due to one’s faith is a 
real threat, which confronts emerging adults. It seems like a natural reaction that some 
will distance themselves from those of the Christian faith causing relationships to be 
strained or even destroyed due to a person’s faith. Similarly to Perpetua, young Christian 
adults need to possess the same sense of ownership of their Christian identity and a 
persistent defiance against renouncing their Christian identification.*? The young adults 


in the context of interest currently lack such persistence and resolve. In her 
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determination, Perpetua further serves as a foundation for the model ministry because 
Christian pride needs to be engendered within these young adults who lack such pride in 
the setting for model implementation, and who may constantly face an onslaught of 
persons seeking to undermine their faith or seeking to persuade them to recant their faith. 
Perpetua refused to allow society to limit her identity and “backed by the 
collective identity of the Christian community” Perpetua obtained the “power to turn 
traditional roles upside down and to force her will upon such figures of the dominant 
authority as the provincial governor and her father.”** In this vein, “by her own 
admission, he regards her iam nonfiliam . . . sed dominant, ‘no longer a daughter but a 
mistress’ (i.e., an adult woman), perhaps even a goddess. But to no avail. Neither the 
authority of the father nor the claim of the male child can deter Perpetua from her 
confession.”°° At the same time, “her diary shows a glimpse of her struggle between her 
duty to her infant and her duty to her faith.”*° She did not allow her obligations to 
encumber her faith. Perpetua embodied how to hold on to one’s faith even when it felt 
like faith conflicted with relationships. Young adults are faced the same conflict where 
persons often make them choose between their faith and relationships. If Perpetua could 
remain faithful in spite of the agony she felt in pulling away from relationships, then the 


young adults can do the same by following her example. 
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However, not every visit that Perpetua received was of an adversarial nature. 
While imprisoned, two deacons ministered to Perpetua and her fellow prisoners, and 
arranged for better living conditions.*’ This demonstrates the need for Christians, 
particularly young adult Christians, to receive ministration from other Christians who can 
help them endure and be encouraged. Unfortunately, it does not appear that this is 
currently the practice of the young adults in the context of ministry implementation. 
Along the same lines, this act of arranging for better living conditions should inspire 
other Christians to do what they can to improve the quality of life of their brothers and 
sisters in the faith. Not only this, but Perpetua strengthened her brother showing that 
persons of faith can also benefit from the actions of other Christians while they are yet 
experiencing trial.°°> The young adults targeted by this model need to abandon their tunnel 
vision with regard to their own problems in order to be able to encourage others while 
going through trials themselves. 

In addition to visitors, visions also played a large role in her experience while 
imprisoned awaiting execution. First there was her vision of her deceased brother 
Dinocrates. Her visions of her deceased brother and her understanding that she was in a 
position to help abate his punishment and her belief that her actions were heard and 
rewarded in the deliverance of her brother further demonstrated this ethic of looking out 
for others because of a sincere feeling that one can make a difference to those with whom 


one is connected.*? While scholars still debate the existence of purgatory, what is evident 
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is that Perpetua believed that it was her duty to help her brother Dinocrates from even 
beyond the grave by praying fervently for him in intercession.*® Two things about this 
should be noted. The first is that Perpetua shows the value of intercessory prayer from her 
conviction that her prayer resulted in her brother’s release from purgatory.*! Young 
adults need persons to pray for them that know what they are going through. The other is 
that this terminal sense of duty to those she loved seemed very important to her. 

In addition to Perpetua’s vision of her brother, she also experienced a detailed 
vision about her fate. At the beginning of section four, Perpetua reported of her 
agreement to ask for a vision and convey its meaning after a conversation with her 
brother where he encouraged her to ask for a vision that would provide clarification on 
the ultimate end of their ordeal.** She must have understood that communication with and 
from God was important and so must persons today from age eighteen to thirty. Many 
persons within this age group find themselves seeking answers, wisdom and guidance, 
including in the context in question, and here they can understand from Perpetua that 
seeking God will pay off. Perpetua was granted a vision in response to her request.*? One 
of the first things she saw in the vision was a bronze ladder,“ and Augustine believed 
that this “upward ladder was shown her whereby she should go to God.” All along the 


ladder were “weapons of war and torture” that “threatened to mangle the flesh of the 
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careless climber.”*° To Perpetua, young Christians should expect to suffer on their way to 
heaven, and they should understand that they will face opposition with the intent of the 
keeping them from remaining faithful. Perpetua demonstrated the resolve to be faithful 
no matter the cost and young Christians benefit from such an example. Next she saw a 
serpent at the foot of the ladder*’, and Augustine wrote that Perpetua viewed the serpent 
was a “stone of stumbling.”*® The vision seemed to convey that she would be able to 
overcome any obstacle to her reaching God and receiving her reward. 

Lastly, Perpetua experienced one last vision where she envisioned herself 
transforming into a man.” It suggests, “Perpetua is a positive example of women's 
empowerment in the early church” as “this empowerment was usually expressed, in the 
Jewish and Christian tradition, in terms of these women becoming “like a man.’ 
Perpetua had a healthy self-image and worth. She did not see herself as being too weak to 
weather the trail, in spite of her gender she felt equipped to endure. The model ministry 
should encourage this healthy self-image if it is to attract and retain emerging adults. 


Halporn noted ,“they suffered martyrdom on 7 March, as part of the festivities 


celebrating the birthday of the Caesar, Geta, the son of the reigning emperor, Septimius 
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Severus.”°! On several occasions Perpetua demonstrated the type of courage of faith that 
is lacking in the young adults in the context of implementation. One of these times 
included when she began to sing just before heading to the amphitheater.°* The prospect 
of martyrdom engendered a sense of fearlessness among the faithful and a rejoicing at the 
prospect of suffering with Christ.°? Klawiter noted that The Passion provides “an 
eloquent and moving testimony to the power and courage of the noble martyrs.” 
Perpetua remains an inspiration due to the courage and power with which she suffered 
while clinging to an unshakeable faith. Her example also shows that in order for young 
adults to have the same type of commitment they need to be surrounded with other 
persons who are courageous in facing the costs of Christian discipleship. She showed 
courage and the Montanist characteristic of leadership in rebuking the military tribune 
about the poor treatment of Perpetua and her fellow prisoners by speaking to him 
directly.°> The target context is a place where its young people largely walk around 
without confidence and lack the skill of clear direct communication. Perpetua provided a 


lesson on the importance of standing up for oneself as well as raising ones voice in 


intercession for others. The conviction of receiving a reward was part of what kept 
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Perpetua faithful.°° The model ministry must keep the big picture in the minds and hearts 
of young adults so that they may connect their present suffering and struggle with future 
reward. 

When directed to put on the dress of the priestesses of Ceres, Perpetua refused, 
thereby, demonstrating her refusal to conform and identify with pagans in the process.°’ 
Teaching young people about the dangers of conformity is important. At a time when 
they may feel more pressure to conform, Perpetua teaches them that standing apart for the 
cause of Christ is something to be commended and valued by young adults. She shows 
that it is possible to remain faithful to one’s Christian faith as a young adult without 
compromising with worldly standards. As a result an effective ministry to young adults 
ages eighteen to thirty would have to encourage this given the dialectic such persons 
would feel between being faithful Christians and a part of the emerging adulthood. 
Clothed in a loose robe, when Perpetua was thrown and “fell upon her loins,” she sat up 
and pulled her torn robe to cover her thigh because she was “mindful rather of modesty 
than of pain.”°® She then searched for a pin for the purpose of pinning up “her dishevelled 
hair; for it was not meet that a martyr should suffer with hair dishevelled, lest she should 
seem to grieve in her glory.”°? She was more concerned about integrity and dignity than 
her suffering, more concerned about the effect of her immodesty on the kingdom than of 


her personal suffering. Instead of being self-absorbed, Perpetua was selfless, again 
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her suffering, more concerned about the effect of her immodesty on the kingdom than of 
her personal suffering. Instead of being self-absorbed, Perpetua was selfless, again 
modeling the necessary values for the emerging adults and setting a solid foundation that 
can be emulated. 

There was no discord in Perpetua and Felicity who participated in various 
activities such as singing, dying, and battling “against the maddened cow” together. 
When she saw Felicity knocked down, she approached her and helped her to her feet in 
the words of the redactor they “stood up together.’’°! This means helping each other up to 
stand on their feet even when suffering themselves. This incident, called “a very affecting 
scene,” demonstrated what Fredriksen referred to as “an intense sense of community that 
binds together these people who are insisting on being martyred” where “they take care 
of each other.”®* Before the end came, “they say good-bye to each other in this life with 
the kiss of peace” as a further testament of their togetherness and unity. 

After awaking from a sort of trance, she encouraged her brother and his fellow 
catechumen to “stand fast in the faith, and love ye all one another.” She also asked them 


to not allow the trial these martyrs endured to weaken them® or cause them to “fall into 
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even from her pain. Personal suffering is not an excuse to be apathetic toward 
encouraging others or giving others what they need. She set the blade of the swordsman 
up to her own neck of whom the redactor wrote “perchance so great a woman could not 
else have been slain (being feared of the unclean spirit) had she not herself so willed it.’ 
Once again Perpetua’s courage and conviction was on display serving as a paradigm for 
young adults who need to have the courage of their convictions. “Rather, she freely 
accepted the situation in which she was, allowing it to test her faith in God, to confirm 
the unshakable faithfulness of God towards her and to condemn the false assumptions of 
religiosity.”°8 In other words, she understood that her trail was a challenge to her loyalty 
to God, but designed to affirm God’s loyalty to her. Young adults need to have 
Perpetua’s perspective on trials so that they do not lose sight of the larger picture. 

The effects of Perpetua’s life and death were felt across the region and the people 
commemorated her courage in several ways. For example, the Basilica Marjoram 
commemorated the martyrdom.°” Along these lines, “the details of the arrest, 
imprisonment, trial, and execution of Perpetua and her companions were kept alive (and 


expanded upon) in the memory of the North-African Christian communities through the 


public reading of the various editions” of The Passion and Acta in the liturgy of their 
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“feast days.”’° Also, “they were regarded as saints; the date of their martyrdom was 
celebrated... and sermons commemorating them were preached by no less an authority 
than Augustine.”’! This showed that incentive exists for young adults to exemplify 
Christian character for their example can affect persons that come generations after them. 
Some of the young people seem to lack a sense of purpose and Perpetua and her friends 
showed that part of the Christian’s purpose is to make an impact on the world and to 
encourage their descendants by leading lives of integrity. 

With regard to her impact around the time of her death, at least one person 
became a Christian. Perpetua reported at Pudens the adjutant of the prison “understood 
that there was much grace in [them]’’”” before then believing in the gospel before the 
martyrdom of Perpetua and her friends.’° In other words, through his encounter with 
these Christian prisoners he came to believe in the same faith that gave them peace in 
spite of facing death as the ultimate witness for Christ. A ministry that promotes 
Christian confidence and assurance would no doubt draw others to the faith as Perpetua 
and her friends did. Along the same lines, many others believed after the proclamation of 


judgments by the martyrs, including Saturus, during a celebration of the Agape or Love 
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Feast.’* Facing the ultimate of trail and tribulation did not deter these persons from using 
some of their final moments to preach the gospel. Lifestyle is a more effective sermon. 
They were in this together, while Saturus is singled out as one who spoke the text 
reported, “they cast these words at the people.”’> Implication is an evangelistic model 
based on living one’s life with integrity, but also using the best words at the most 
effective of times — being authentic when it counts the most or when given every 
incentive, including death, to abandon one’s faith. 

When it came to later impacts across North Africa, “the early history of North 
African Christianity was decisively shaped by these and other experiences of 
martyrdom.”’° Many of the new converts in Carthage “no doubt were inspired by the 
example of the martyrs.”’’ This means that their faithfulness and unwavering 
commitment inspired others and assisted in the growth of the Christian community. One 
could attach significance to the fact that “even as late as the fifth century, Perpetua was 
remembered as a martyr in both the catholic and Montanist communities of North 
Africa,” and likely “the persecution of 203 happened when the New Prophecy had not yet 
been rejected by the Carthaginian catholic community.”’® The Passion itself “was a direct 
source of inspiration for two North African passions” due to its position of authority in 
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North African Christian circles as evidenced by its use in liturgy.”’? The events reported 
in the Acta “was to serve the community as an edifying example of the rejection of 


worldly ties for the sake of the community of Christians.”°° It appears that Perpetua, 


“siven the language and imagery... was seen as a role model for other Christians.’””®! 


One of the things that made this feat for Perpetua even more impressive to 
persons in antiquity is that women were generally considered to be the weaker gender as 
evidenced by Augustine’s reference to them as being members of the gender “more frail” 
and having “womanly weakness.’’®” Perpetua likely remains an inspiration for young 
women of faith. If she could overcome these challenges surely emerging adults in the 
church can do the same. Perpetua’s “willingness to die is not only an act of faith and 
maturity, but in existential terms, a political act against her environment” demonstrating 
that “in seeking martyrdom she was as much concerned with solving problems in this life 
as with attaining perfection in the next.’”®’ She was concerned with more than spiritual 
matters and sought a greater impact. The hope is the same for this ministry, that it would 


affect the whole person and inspire them to broaden their perspectives. 
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Conclusion 

Augustine once proclaimed to a congregation regarding the actions of Perpetua, 
Felicity and the other martyrs and how they have shown Christians the way stating that 
“they have gone before us, they have shown out before us. If we may not follow them in 
deeds, let us follow them in affection...if not in eminence, in communion.’** One may 
interpret these words to mean that Christians should follow their example and thereby 
providing support for the idea that Perpetua’s example serves as sufficient example for 
Christians in general and young adults in particular. 

Perpetua’s life and death served not only as an inspiration for people of faith 
during her time, but they provide hope for the Christian young adults of today. Her 
example should impact all Christian believers, especially those who are emerging adults 
as she was at the time of her martyrdom. In examining both primary and secondary 
sources, this paper has shown how Perpetua’s life and death provide a foundational 
model for the model ministry to emerging adults. Using her example, it is possible to 
build a holistic ministry for young adults that will engender a strong commitment to the 
Christian faith. This ministry, with Perpetua as a paradigm, can also serve as a catalyst 
for the retention and attraction of more Christian young adults. As she has shown, youth 
is not adversarial to Christian commitment; instead with youth comes the prospect of 


exchanging the old ways for a better way forward. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


Liberation theology serves as a sensible foundation for a model of ministry for 
attracting and retaining emerging adults due to its emphasis on interpreting the faith in 
the context of community and addressing the needs of the whole person in an effort to 
make the faith relevant. By focusing on delivering persons from oppression especially 
economic oppression, liberation theology is rooted in an ethic of the Christian community 
addressing the holistic needs of humankind both inside and outside the walls of the 
church institution. The second phase of the Enlightenment according to Jon Sobrino 
addressed the needs of holistic perspective, which included or permitted economic and 
political alienation. More recently, James Cone introduced the term theology of liberation 
or liberation theology while others introduced revolution theologies in the late 1960’s. 
Additionally, liberation theology presented itself in Latin America in the 1960’s as well, 
yet, its roots can be traced back to the work of Walter Rauschenbusch in the 1920s in 
North America according to David Benner and Peter Hill. In examining the concepts of 
liberation theologies the struggle lies within the issues of faith and post — colonial 
deprivation which searches for hope in a poverty stricken world as stated in the New 


Dictionary of Theology authored by Sinclair B. Ferguson and J.I. Packer. 
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They ask, ‘Where is the God of righteousness in a world of injustice?’”! An example of a 
scripture that supports this hermeneutic states that “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to 
proclaim the year of the Lord's favor,” (Luke 4:18-19). 

Often celebrated as one of the founders of liberation theology, the “Peruvian 
Gustavo Gutierrez’s Teologia de la liberacién, published at Lima in 1971 (Eng. tr., A 
Theology of Liberation, 1974), provides an accessible introduction.” Gutierrez “defines 
saving faith in a very practical manner as ‘an act of trust, a going out of one's self, a 
commitment to God and neighbor, a relationship with others.’”> Therefore, it makes 
sense that “sin, for Gutierrez, is the negation of one's fellow human being as a brother.’ 
Gutierrez wrote, “sin is regarded as a social, historical fact, the absence of fellowship and 
love in relationship among persons, the breach of friendship with God and with other 
persons, and therefore, an interior, personal fracture.’ Gutierrez’s beliefs undergird an 
argument for holistic ministry and support the critical nature of relationships and 
community for Christians. The church of interest has room to grow in the areas of 
crafting a theology and practice that addresses the holistic concerns of emerging adults 


and that leverages community as a tool for positive faith development. 
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Gutierrez also wrote, “people should be emancipated from those things that limit 
their capacity to develop themselves.’”° In the case of the context of interest, one of the 
elements that emerging adults may find limiting to their development is the insistence on 
tradition to the exclusion of more contemporary ministry practices. On the other hand a 
model built upon a foundation of liberation theology can conversely add things such as 
community structure in the cases where the absence of such elements hinders emerging 
adult holistic development. This means holding and encouraging participation in 
communal dialogue that addresses the arresting issues of the time such as abortion and 
homosexuality without fear of rejection or judgment. In reference to Gutierrez’s work We 
Drink from Our Own Wells: The Spiritual Journey of a People, Horrell writes, “in part 
one, Gutierrez explains anew ‘the contextual experience that is the matrix or crucible of 
the spirituality now being born in Latin America.’”’ Put another way, experience shapes 
and develops theology especially when that theology seeks to make sense of conditions 
that seem out of step with God’s intent. 

Another important contributor of the movement is Leonardo Boff. One could 
argue that liberation theology, in part, is a making of the gospel relevant to oppressed 
persons by keeping the memory of Jesus' crucifixion alive; the content of this memory 
being liberation.® Since “liberation is the comprehensive backdrop against which 


theologians reflect on the entire content of their faith,” it could be stated that it is a 
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hermeneutical lens through which theologians examine the relevance or meaning of their 
faith in light of circumstances that affect the whole person.’ To Boff, “salvation is 
integral; it concerns not only the spirit but the body and the world as well.”’° Put another 
way, integral liberation means the “liberation of the whole human being and all human 
beings—the liberation of all oppressed dimensions, personal and social, of human life in 
all of the subjects of that life, without the exclusion of anyone or anything.”!! Boff also 
wrote that liberation “means principally, though not exclusively, the economic, political, 
and social liberation of oppressed peoples.”!” He further scribed that spiritual liberation is 
connected to other liberations and without spiritual liberation “no other liberation would 
have definitive significance.”!” 

Boff was correct in asserting that the “Church is the community of the faithful 
who come together in an awareness” of the truth of “Jesus' deed of liberation” and the 
fact that ‘all creation is penetrated by the Spirit of Jesus.”'* Truly, the “community of the 
faithful is signed with the seal of love, that it may be the place of understanding, of 


forgiveness, of communion, of new being.”!° Boff then legitimately stated, “Jesus' ideal 


is a society, neither of opulence nor of poverty, but a society of justice and communion 
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among sisters and brothers.”’©® At another point, Boff correctly concludes, “faith is ever 
the creative vehicle of a community spirit and community practices.”'’ Logically, Boff 
would opine that the “appearance of base communities is the most important event to 
have occurred in the Church for centuries” because they liberated the “captive word” by 
giving people the floor who had long been silenced by society and the Church.’® This 
hearkens back to the description of the context of interest where the voices of emerging 
adults have been muted thereby necessitating a forum in which they can speak freely. 
These base church communities became the “locus of the appearance of a new kind of 
vital social community, a community of more partnership, solidarity, and participation.”!” 
Therefore, they offer a paradigm for what is necessary in order to attract and 
retain emerging adults in a context that lacks partnership, solidarity, and participation 
among its emerging adults. Boff correctly held up these base communities because “the 
network of base communities has restored the larger Church to its status as a community, 
enabling it to root its faith in history and integrating into the mystery of the salvation of 
Jesus Christ the burning desires of the people for more humane living conditions.””° 
David Smith contributes valuable information to this dialogue as he offers that “liberation 
theology goes toward the social sciences. ‘Through them theology gains a concrete 


understanding of the world in which faith is lived, and, therefore, of the questions which 


it must respond to in order to enable Christians to test and strengthen the efficacy of their 
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obedience.’”! In defining liberation theology, first it becomes helpful to define liberation 
and theology. With this in mind, theology is the “fruit of life in community, of shared 
faith, and of multiple efforts (often invisible and unrecognized), and it should be 
acknowledged and encouraged as such, as a shared responsibility of all members of a 
believing, Spirit-filled human community.” In the case of liberation theology, 
“liberation is freedom from sin and communion with God and this provides the basis for 
true brotherhood.””? In other words, Christianity along with its founding principles 
becomes the foundation for liberation theology. Gareth Icenogle alludes to a liberation 
theology for Jesus who “called out a small group of people to experience their own 
exodus together, to move from enslavement of controlling social, political and religious 
patterns and to enter into the freedom of ‘pouring new wine into new wineskins.’””4 
Alternatively, “[Jesus] is the one who sets man free and who enables man to live 
in communion and harmony with others.””° In line with Gutierrez’s definition, “to the 
extent that sin is selfishness, a refusal to love the neighbor, or Christ himself, it creates 
the breach of brotherhood. Such a disruption is the ultimate cause of the injustice, 
oppression, and poverty in which men live, according to the Bible.”° Explained 
otherwise Jesus called persons to experience their faith journey in community and to 
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affect the lives of others in a holistic way. This foundation for liberation theology 
reinforces the effectiveness of liberation theology as a foundation for the proposed model 
of ministry. In what seems to be an individualized faith walk for emerging adults, 
returning to Jesus’ community helps to bring clarity to the beneficial nature of 
community. Benner and Hill also add valuable insight to this discussion in writing the 
following: 
Liberation theology is an endeavor to interpret the message of the Christian 
gospel primarily in terms of social revolution in solidarity with the poor or 
oppressed people of society. At its center is the claim that the salvation the gospel 
reveals is that of deliverance of humankind from every form of institutionalized 
disadvantage that prevents the full actualization in every person of all those 
potentials for creativity, meaning, self-realization, freedom, and community with 
which God has endowed us in making us in his image (Gen. 1). Liberation 
theology urges that the task of the church in the world is to implement 
sociopolitical liberation of the poor, oppressed, and disadvantaged from those 
political, social, legal, or economic forces that reserve the power in society for the 
established power structures and prevent the needy from participating in shaping 
their own destinies. 7 
Liberation theology therefore helps persons to connect the good news of Jesus Christ 
with the conditions Christians experience in context rather than solely attaching the 
gospel to a heavenly reward. Liberation theology also provides necessary systematic 
theological underpinnings for addressing the issue of emerging adult attraction and 
retention because it utilizes a multifaceted method, “Liberation theology employs a 
method whose principal source is not reason (as in natural law theology), nor tradition (as 


in many institutions), nor the Bible (as in evangelicalism), nor the voice of the Spirit (as 


in some charismatic circles), nor social analysis (as in some liberal circles), but in a 
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Christian praxis which enlists all of the above.””® At the same time, “liberation 
theologians argue that praxis—the unity of theory and practice in a concrete historical 
situation—is the starting point for theology...Theology is the reflection on our 
experience of committed action in light of the Bible.””’ Praxis helps emerging adults by 
providing a platform to reflect on their efforts to live theology rather than just recite it. 
Conn rightly notes, “through praxis people seek not merely to understand the word but to 
change it.”°° Rutschman also offers “It is well to remember that Liberation Theology is a 
second act, the reflection on praxis in the light of the Word...in Latin American 
Liberation Theology, [praxis] can be described as the two-way traffic between theory and 
practice in a way that suggests a hermeneutical circulation between the situation and the 
Word.”*! Liberation theology undergirds the need for ministry to emerging adults by 
supporting a paradigm where they seek to make sense of the world in which they live. Put 
yet another way, “the ultimate stage of conscientization, for liberation theologians at 
least, is a communal experience of Christ the liberator apprehended in the praxis of 
Christian faith.”** The component of praxis in liberation theology supports a method for 
attracting and retaining young adults by placing emphasis on reflection rather than simply 


accepting dogma or acting without thinking within authentic community. 
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Liberation theology consists of several themes depending on the sources one 
utilizes. For example, June O’Connor offers, “themes of human power, creativity, and 
responsibility for the future pervade liberation theology.”°* At the same time, another 
source adds that the themes of liberation theology include the concepts that, “God is on 
the side of the poor and the oppressed;” “Jesus, the supreme revelation of God, identified 
with the poor, denounced economic and sexual oppression, and took on the suffering of 
the world in order to set it free;” “authentic faith includes the practice of liberation;” the 
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“church is called to be a prophet against social injustice;” “conflict is necessary;” 
“reform is not enough;” and “history is an indivisible unity.”** Sutphin also notes that in 
reference to one of the themes common to various liberation theologies called 
“humanization.”*> “[Letty] Russell insists that the essential factors are the need to be 
accepted as a subject, not as an object or thing which is always manipulated by others, the 
need to participate in the shaping and understanding of the world in which the individual 
finds himself, and the need of a supportive community.”*° 

In sum, these themes undergird the need for a theology that empowers, holds 
persons accountable, addresses holistic needs of others, and that emphasizes the 
importance of supportive community. The context of interest has potential for growth in 


each of these areas especially as a means to leading the church toward wholeness with 


regard to addressing emerging adult attraction and retention. 
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Liberation theology supports the model of ministry because it emphasizes the 
addressing of the holistic needs of the oppressed. McGrath writes, “liberation theology 
has tended to equate salvation with liberation, and stressed the social, political, and 
economic aspects of salvation.”*’ Leonardo Boff writes that the “salvation proclaimed by 
Christianity is an all-embracing one. It is not restricted to economic, political, social and 
ideological emancipation, but neither can it be realized without them.”**® Volf adds 
“whereas salvation is “the terminal situation of the human being in God liberations are 
stages along the way to this terminal situation.” 

As it pertains to the model of ministry, there is a holistic element to salvation that 
suggests that the holistic concerns of humanity need to be addressed in ministry. Each 
part affects the whole and so a ministry that will be relevant to emerging adults needs not 
only to address spiritual concerns, but also provide safe space and authentic community 
for dialogue surrounding the issues that affect everyday life. David Tracy states, 
“Christian salvation is not exhausted by any program of political liberation, to be sure, 
but Christian salvation, rightly understood, cannot be divorced from the struggle for total 
human liberation—individual, social, political, and religious.’*° A ministry that fails to 
discuss the difficulties within context of emerging adults and fails to, as Sutphin suggests, 


deal with their “hopes, needs, and concerns” of a holistic nature fails to impress upon 
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emerging adults the relevance of the church to their lives.*! When connected with the 
issue of praxis, it therefore becomes sensible to recognize that “liberation theology is 
committed to the work of transforming this world, this history, since salvation embraces 
all men and the whole man.’’** Another source offers with regard to liberation theologians 
that the “salient features of their thought are: (1) a preferential option for the poor, that is 
the idea that the Church’s primary duty in a situation of oppression is to support the poor; 
(2) liberation is regarded as an essential element in salvation, since salvation is concerned 
with the whole man and not just his spiritual needs.” “7 One source contributes the fact 
that “[Gutierrez] maintains that liberation entails a holistic process generated from 
spiritual experience; anything less is not genuine liberation.”** Just as liberation theology 
seeks to make a holistic difference in the context of the oppressed, so this ministry to 
emerging adults seeks to make a holistic difference in the life of emerging adults thereby 
reinforcing the relevance of the church to their circumstance. However, “‘to its critics, 
liberation theology has reduced salvation to a purely worldly affair, and neglected its 
transcendent and eternal dimensions.”*” However, this is incorrect because merging 
adults need to see the connection of the faith they profess with the world in which they 
currently live along with the eternal ramifications of such profession. In its application to 
the proposed model of ministry, this foundation provides necessary footing so as to 


address the relevance of the Christian faith to the whole person in part through praxis. 
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Scripture, in both the Old and New Testaments support this holistic emphasis 
within liberation theology. Beginning with the more recently written scripture in the New 
Testament, Thomas Hanks by “illustrating especially from James and Luke 
(Acts)...argues that liberation in the Bible is to be understood always holistically— 
freedom from sin, from illness, from demonic powers, from religious tyranny, from the 
poverty that springs from socio-economic and political oppression.”*° Again, this 
affiliation between liberation and wholeness supports the concept of the model of 
ministry addressing holistic concerns of emerging adult. In reference to the ministry of 
Jesus, David Baker correctly notes that Jesus preached “a gospel of liberation from 
suffering in this world (the horizontal or socio-economic aspect)” and also about 
“liberation from sin in this world and the world to come (the vertical or spiritual aspect)” 
thereby deducing that the “mission of the church today should include a holistic witness 
to the gospel, not concentrating exclusively on its social or its spiritual aspects.’*” This 
sort of balance in ministry is necessary in the church and therefore in the subset of 
ministry to emerging adults within the church context. According to Sutphin, liberation 
theologies share the perspective is, “That of salvation as total well-being in community 
with others. The Old Testament concept of ‘shalom’ (or wholeness) is often used to 
emphasize the social character of salvation and stress is placed upon salvation as a quality 
of the here and now. Sin, from this perspective, is interpreted as ‘oppression,’ as the 


opposite of liberation, as living without wholeness, or community.’”** Sutphin also writes 
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that the “goal of salvation for the Hebrew people was ‘shalom,’ a word which embraced a 
wide variety of meanings including peace, wholeness, prosperity, social, family, and 
personal well-being.”*”’ This along with the other scriptural references sustain the 
argument that holistic ministry is the appropriate type of ministry for the church and 
especially for a ministry to emerging adults seeking to find relevance in the church during 
this time of development. However, this last reference holds up the role of community in 
holistic salvation. 

The emphasis of liberation theology on community is rightly noted in that 
“liberation theology is very dependent upon the support of the community of faith out of 
which it develops.”°° As a matter of fact, “Cone contends that theology is inseparable 
from the faith community. Theology presupposes that the reason for the community's 
being is given at the moment of its birth, and the task which theology has is to make clear 
to every succeeding generation the relevance of that original truth.””' Here conveying the 
relevance of the truth is paramount and so it is in the model of ministry that seeks to 
leverage authentic community as a means to show the relevance of the gospel to the lives 
of emerging adults. This community exists not simply for the sake of being but for the 
purpose of dialogue defined as “mutual trust and respect” which “makes possible the 
development of true community.”°* Such an environment is necessary for developing 
authentic community and is critical for the attraction and the retention of emerging adults. 
Sutphin also writes “such participation and community is always possible, declares 
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Russell, because Christ's presence with his people creates koinonia (fellowship, 
communion, sharing).”°° Christ’s presence makes these elements possible for the church 
at large, but also for emerging adult ministry in particular where these actions only 
strengthen the bonds between those in community further engraining in the psyche of 
involved emerging adults the relevance and importance of true Christian community. For 
it is absolutely true that “people need supportive communities in which to discover 
themselves if they are to attain full humanity.”~ 

The liberation movement “itself was birthed from the lives of the downtrodden 
themselves in the context of the comminidados ecclesiales de base (‘basic ecclesial 
communities’), Christian communes of the outcast who were attempting to relate their 
faith in a practical manner.”°? McCann writes that the “basic communities are 
characterized by a distinctive blend of religious and social concerns.’>° These 
communities consist of “small groups of people in particular localities who gather to 
pray, interpret the Bible together, and relate their faith to their common, everyday 
problems” and are “more communitarian than hierarchical in structure.’”°’ The 
importance of such community where faith and contextual issues converge and dialogue 
cannot be overstated for the purposes of addressing emerging adult attraction and 


retention. By stressing commonality, emerging adults may forge greater bonds over what 
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issues they share rather than focusing on the differences that could drive them apart. John 
McManners so eloquently summarizes this principle by noting the following, “When 
oppressed, dispirited people gather for religious comfort and in other-worldly hope, the 
sharing of their troubles and the articulating of their prayers creates a space within their 
lives where the warrant of their helplessness does not run, and they find a personal 
freedom and a corporate identity.”°* In other words, this authentic community not only 
benefits the individual, but also helps to shape a corporate identity. For the purposes of 
the model of ministry, such community could help redefine what has become normative 
religious individualist emerging adult behavior. Liberation theology demonstrates that 
emerging adults can come together in authentic community and help each other grow and 
cope with their common forms of oppression and hindrances to freedom. 

With the role of community being so instrumental for liberation theology, it is 
important to note that different sources connect the principle of community with the 
church at large. For example, Russell Sutphin wrote that Letty Russell was “convinced 
that only when Christians understand salvation as a social and as an individual event, and 
begin to deal with the social issue that are obstacles to communication will the church 
really become the church.”°’ This means that salvation from a holistic point of view helps 
the church address holistic concerns and fulfills the intent of Jesus who founded the 
church. The model of ministry designed to attract and retain emerging adults has to 
without fear confront the social issues about which emerging adults seek dialogue. Daniel 


Migliore also adds that the “model of the church as intimate community undoubtedly 
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addresses real human needs.’”® If the church, and the model of ministry, addresses such 
needs it will lead to an authentic community where its members share their concerns with 
one another. To this point, Ronald Rolheiser writes that the “Christian scriptures speak of 
church community as somehow meaning a common life, of ‘having everything in 
common.’” He adds that common life in part means that Christians celebrate joys and 
fears while also being “responsible to each other and open to each other as regards 
mutual correction and challenge.”°’ Mutual accountability is necessary for emerging 
adult attraction and retention but it is only possible where there is authentic community. 
Ministry to emerging adults should include teaching, fellowship worship and 
outreach.” Regarding teaching, Setran and Kiesling are correct in noting that “to be truly 
transformative, such teaching must also be experiential, linking truth to life experience” 
to avoid making mistakes experienced by interviewees in Kinnaman's research who said 
that “church teaching was irrelevant to their careers and interests, failing to prepare them 
for 'real life.”’°? Fellowship points to the importance of developing “strong biblical 
community” to emerging adult formation.” Truly, the “church must prompt and sustain 
deep worship, providing ample opportunities for emerging adults to abide in the presence 


of our supernatural God.” The church provides an “important setting for service, 
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engaging emerging adults in work that looks beyond themselves to the needs of others 
within and outside the congregation.”°° These sources help articulate the connection 
between authentic community and the church and also between ministry to emerging 
adults and community. In the context of community, Robert McAfee Brown asserts that it 
becomes necessary to create theologies, which are reactive to life situations without 
allowing these theologies to do nothing more than recapitulating such problems.®’ While 
according to Migliore, the “church no longer takes seriously the many forms of bondage 
from which human beings need to be liberated,” the church must do so if it is to succeed 
in attracting and retaining emerging adults especially through the use of praxis.®° 

As discussed, although imperfect liberation theology suitably serves as a 
theological foundation for a model of ministry that addresses emerging adult attraction 
and retention due to its emphases on praxis, addressing holistic concerns, and doing so in 
the context of authentic community. Emerging adults need ministry that addresses their 
holistic concerns and that builds relationships to provide a platform for working through 
and shaping their theology during this formative time in their lives. Liberation theology 
still finds itself relevant for young adults and the church is an appropriate context for 
encounters that build the faith of emerging adults. The emerging adults in the context of 
implementation seem oblivious to the interconnected natures of the spiritual and the 


secular, but a ministry partially founded upon the principles of liberation theology can 


connect the dots and lead to a greater holistic well-being. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


While addressing the issue of emerging adulthood attraction and retention 
necessitates biblical, historical and theological foundations, it also requires theoretical 
foundations or underpinnings found in disciplines outside of scripture, church history and 
systematic theology. To this end the pages that follow discuss varying publications and 
add their voices to the conversation of addressing this pressing issue for the context of 
interest. Books as well as articles will be covered with regard to emerging adult 
spirituality and discuss models for keeping them involved in ministry through these 
personal times of transition. 

Many scholars including Jeffrey Arnett identified emerging adulthood to fall 
within the ages between eighteen and twenty-five. Arnett further indicates that the term 
“young adult” does not adequately describe persons that fall within the range of late 
teens to mid-twenties, therefore, they are referenced as emerging adults. While this is 
understandable, persons in their late-teens to mid-twenties face very adult situations even 
though they may not consider themselves to be adults. Emerging adulthood is a unique 
time in anyone’s life. At this time, the “new family life cycle begins as the unattached 
young adult becomes an independent self and formulates personal life goals. During this 


stage the individual achieves some measure of emotional and financial independence 
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from the family of origin.! Christian Smith writes that the “transition to adulthood today 
is more complex, disjointed, and confusing than in past decades” and that “these 
transitions are often accompanied by large doses of transience, confusion, anxiety, self- 
obsession, melodrama, conflict, disappointment, and sometimes emotional devastation.’ 
In other words, “these young adults face problems others don’t face.””’ Hayes lists as the 
three factors that persons need to keep in mind about young adults the facts that young 
adults believe little effort is necessary for instant gratification that “understanding 
information overload is key,” and that young adults “are a generation of diversity.” 
These years shape and mold the beliefs and values of young adults as well. Many 
young adults “have life goals that reflect more collectivistic values, emphasizing what 
they hope to do for others in the course of their lives.’”” This means they have the intent 
of having a positive and holistic impact on others that reflects a spirit of service. Another 
source writes that, “religious and political beliefs tend to be rather immature during the 
adolescent years” but “it is typically in the young adult years that these beliefs are 
internalized.”° “Young adults are swimming in powerful cultural currents that work 


against maturation...There are implications here for discipleship and for Christians who 
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teach, parent, pastor and work with emerging adults.”’ The pages that follow describe 
some of the research available regarding the faith development of emerging adults as well 
as prospective models for attracting and retaining emerging adults. 

To Arnett, emerging adulthood is the “age of identity explorations, the age of 
instability, the self-focused age, the age of feeling in-between, and the age of 
possibilities.”® During the years of emerging adulthood, young people develop a well- 
established worldview that has addressed concepts such as “God, death, right and 
wrong.” This means that this time is perhaps the most effective for helping to shape a 
person’s worldview. Put another way, ministry in the context of interest that helps in 
addressing these concepts can have a lasting impact upon these young persons for the rest 
of their lives. At the same time, the religious beliefs of emerging adults “have 
surprisingly little connection to their religious training in childhood and adolescence, a 
reflection of emerging adults’ resolve to think for themselves and decide on their own 
beliefs.”'° Of those surveyed, Arnett found that 83% place some sort of importance on 
their religious beliefs, 74% say that religious faith bares some importance in their daily 
lives, 91% are at least somewhat certain of what they believe, and that 79% at least 
somewhat believe that God or a higher power watches over them and guides their lives.!! 


But the same table also reports that 42% “indicated” that attend religious services was not 
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important at all for them.'* This means that while faith is important to emerging adults, 
many do not believe that attending religious service is necessary to evidence the 
importance of religion. This reflects the observations within the context of interest and 
suggests that religious services alone will not be sufficient for attracting and retaining 
emerging adults. 

Agreeably, many argue that emerging adults are highly individualized because 
they value thinking for themselves with regard to religious questions and believe it is 
important to form a unique set of religious beliefs rather than accepting a ready-made 
dogma. This means that in order to attract and retain young adults, the church has to 
provide a safe space and empower them to think for themselves without telling them what 
they must believe or accept. Oftentimes, in the context of focus teachers tell emerging 
adults what they should believe without encouraging them to think for themselves, as the 
model of ministry would have them. Arnett wrote that the “individualism valued by many 
emerging adults makes them skeptical of religious institutions and wary of being part of 
one.”!> Therefore churches may consider not requiring membership in order for young 
adults to participate in church activities. 

Apparently, young adults’ “wariness of religious institutions is sometimes based 
on negative experiences that have led them to view such institutions as bastions of 
corruption and hypocrisy.”'* This is also a reason offered by young adults in the context 


of interest, and so it is important for young adult attraction and retention that ministry 
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leaders conduct themselves with integrity and humility. One phenomenon observed in the 
context of interest is that young adults reject “religious participation in late adolescence 
or emergent adulthood” after attending religious services throughout childhood and early 
adolescence.'? Based on the examples Arnett offered, forcing young persons to attend 
religious services normally backfires.'° When young adults only attend services or 
participate in faith activities because they are following parental rules, this means that 
they must miss understanding faith’s relevance to their lives. Helping young adults to see 
faith’s relevance and the church’s relevance to their lives can help in keeping them from 
rejecting religious participation when given the choice. Furthermore, the “main years of 
emerging adulthood, from age 18 to 25, are the nadir of religious participation in 
American society, and religious participation rises somewhat in the late twenties after 
many young people marry and have their first child.”!’ Such research reflects the 
observed behavior of young adults to return to the church after marrying or having 
children. 

Arnett reported that in his research “on every measure of religiosity” African 
Americans “were more religious than other emerging adults” and that none interviewed 
were agonistic or atheist.'® This means that for the primary African American 
congregation of interest that the situation for young adult retention and attraction is not as 
grave as it is for dissimilarly comprised congregations. David Brooks refers to a portion 
of the period of emerging adulthood as the “odyssey” life phase that he defines as the 
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“decade of wandering that frequently occurs between adolescence and adulthood.””!” 
Brooks called Robert Wuthnow’s After the Baby Boomers “a tremendously valuable 
book...that looks at young adulthood through the prism of religious practice.” 
Wuthnow uses the term “younger adults” to describe persons between the ages of twenty- 
one and forty-five and rejects the notion that a singular pattern will be successful in 
attracting “young adults and grow” because this demographic is not a monolithic group.! 
“The single word that best describes young adults’ approach to religion and spirituality— 
indeed life—is tinkering.”**” Wuthnow is absolutely right when he scribes that “religious 
traditions stay in business not only by making new recruits, but also by retaining their 
members.”””° “Retention is usually thought of by religious leaders as a matter of providing 
compelling teachings and sufficiently attractive programs to keep members from 
straying. However, human nature is often driven more by inertia than by persuasive 
reasons. If people are shielded from jarring incidents and from alluring opportunities, 
they typically stay the course.” 

Rick Richardson has also tacked the issue of emerging adults with regard to their 
future participation in missional ministry. He refers to Robert Wuthnow’s image of 
persons in their twenties tinkering with their faith and mentions that their embrace of 
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“doctrines that make sense in a society that celebrates tolerance and scorns exclusion.” 


When attempting to attract and retain such persons who desire to create a custom belief 
system one must keep these facts in mind. Some of the hard lines on subjects such as 
soteriology and ecclesiology in the targeted context, according to Wuthnow, could be 
keeping emerging adults away. As observed emerging adults attempting to make sense of 
theology and make sense of the world in which they live have little patience for doctrines 
that do not make sense in society. Richardson also writes “in order for the Christian 
message to be received by emerging adults and by hosts and partners in mission as true, 
credible, or even moral, mission must be shaped so that it is attractive, good, and useful, 
contributing demonstrably to human flourishing... For emerging adults, mission must 
fully embrace integration of justice, compassion, relief, diversity, and witness.””° 
Emerging adults, particularly in the subject context for this project recognize the 
holistic nature of the gospel, but many times only hear about the spiritual impacts of the 
Christian confession. Christian Smith in Souls in Transition notes that the “ways 
emerging adult culture constructs the lives of most 18- to 29-year-olds simply seems to 
leave little room or felt need for God, faith, worship, prayer, community, or other forms 
of religious learning, practice, and service.’’”’ In fact, according to the evidence Smith 
presents “emerging adults are, on most sociological measures, the least religious adults in 


the United States today.””* Judging by the lack of participation and faithfulness of the 
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emerging adults in the context of focus, this is true. Even asking emerging adults if they 
see the relevance of the things Smith mentioned results in a negative response. However, 
Smith also found that religion for some emerging adults provides “stability, structure, 
support, and guidance.” The model of ministry needs to engage emerging adults and help 
them to share this sense of relevance. Writing about respondents who ‘met God’ or 
stumbled onto religious ideas and communities along the way, Smith notes that such 
persons are attracted to come back for more when they find “local communities of people 
who genuinely care about and for them.””’ Therefore, churches should build a model with 
the intent of attracting and retaining young adults based off their needs. 

Smith writing also in Lost in Transition accurately opines that “it is good for 
people to develop and enjoy loving relationships in community” and this is one of the 
“human goods” of which Smith calls emerging adults oblivious.*° “Many religious 
congregations in fact devote significant resources to children and teenagers, yet 
unfortunately seem to passively accept that their ties to youth will be lost after the high 
school years” including the congregation of model implementation but in the words of 
Smith “this need not happen.”*' Smith is correct in that “there is no reason why 
churches...cannot more proactively sustain old ties and build new ones to local emerging 
adults, both those in college and those not in college.”*? In other words, a model intent on 


attracting and retaining emerging adult in a church is entirely feasible. 
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Smith's model for accomplishing this goal includes “thoughtful panning, 
intentionality, investment, and sustained effort” all of which make sense. A ministry that 
does not possess each of these elements will likely fail at attracting and retaining 
emerging adults. Truly the congregation of interest, a religious community, can “do a 
much better job at connecting with emerging adults and supporting them” than it 
currently does and to do so would benefit the congregation “and the emerging adults 
involved.”** In interviews Christian Smith connects emerging adult faith with the 
activities directed toward teens and preteens suggesting that failing to resolve doubts 
during that time “will affect them later on.”°* He also notes that relationships between 
teenagers and “non-parental adults” such as the youth minister helps to strengthen “their 
faith over time.” In another interview, Smith is correct “in terms of the implications of 
our work for churches, the two keywords are engagement and relationships. It can't just 
be programs or classes or handing them over to the youth pastor. Real change happens in 
relationships, and that takes active engagement.””*° Building relationships in the context 
of interest among emerging adults are critical for emerging adult faith. Smith is also 
correct in asserting that “to connect with emerging adults is going to take more creativity 
and initiative” than he initially saw, and that success in ministry will require more “ways 
to form communities and places where people can connect and work out common 
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interests beyond the standard worship service and Sunday school.”*’ In reference to 
Hintz’s point about single young adults who desire and seek companionship, he also 
wrote that the “church must provide it, or they will go where it is available, even that of 
the wrong kind. The minister must find ways to reach them. It may be necessary to 
arrange for appointments.”*® 

Carol Howard Merritt’s book Tribal Church: Ministering to the Missing 
Generation sets out for a model for an entire church that will bless young adults rather 
than a blueprint for a young adult ministry. The writer is identifiable because she also is a 
young adult seeking to lead other young adults into greater faith. This resource is 
valuable for the ministry model because it led to a reversal of the “trend of lost 
membership” and led to keeping the original members and a “consistent ten percent 
growth made up of individuals of various ages.”*’ Merritt rightly posits “others in their 
twenties and thirties are still searching for a space where they can nurture their 
connection with God and community without having to hide their progressive 
viewpoints.’*? Emerging adults in the context of interests seem to hold more progressive 
viewpoints, but may resist sharing for the fear of condemnation. The model of ministry 
would, therefore, have to provide a safe space for sharing potentially controversial topics. 
Emerging adults need community because “adults in their twenties and thirties often do 
not have friends or family surrounding them in networks of support,” but what Merritt 


calls the tribal church “realizes this and pays attention to the young adult's general well- 
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being.’’*! This attention to the holistic concern regarding emerging adults is largely 
missing from the context of interest. According to Merritt, it is “no longer important for 
someone in their twenties or thirties to go to church.”** Young adults shun religion 
because practicing religion “has become synonymous with being small-minded, 
belligerent, arrogant, perverse, and even violent” causing “younger generations to 
distance themselves from religion.”*? By establishing and supporting a nurturing 
community, the model of ministry could lead the church to redefining religion for 
emerging adults. As it is in the context of concern, the “church lets go of young people 
when they need spiritual grounding the most,” times such as starting a career or leaving 
home for college because the church focuses on caring for the babies and the elderly, but 
“sive up on anything in between.”“* As observed, Baptist churches, and in particular the 
context of interest, are not the only denominations that wrestle with young adults taking a 
“twenty-year hibernation period from the church.”*° 

Tribal church is “a term for a subculture, a network of relationships, or a group of 
people who care for each other in the most basic ways” that “understands and reaches out 
to the nomadic culture of young adults. This church responds to the gifts and needs of 
adults under forty by taking into account their physical, social, and spiritual 


circumstance.’“° This holistic approach of responding to the holistic needs of adults is 
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beneficial and key for adults seeing the relevance of ministry. In order to have a thriving 
population of young adults, Merritt suggests that the environment must include rather 
than exclude persons for reasons such as sexual lifestyles and religion.*’ Young adults 
“see their duty as spiritual people as being to treat others as they would like to be treated, 
and that means that they don’t tolerate intolerance.”“* Many seem to be more concerned 
with the spirit behind religion than religious structure. For example, young adults are 
“less concerned with obtaining a true literal interpretation of the Bible,” but instead are 
more concerned with practical application of the text and practical theology.*” Persons 
leading emerging adults should be trained to deal with both an appropriate interpretation 
and the practical application of the text. Merritt offers a strategy of promoting shared 
leadership or leadership opportunities for young adults as a means to keep young adults 
involved. Additionally, she suggests that letting a young person run the church will keep 
her or him engaged just as leadership keeps others in their sixties involved.*° Sadly in the 
context of emphasis, the voices of young adults in the church at large are muted. Merritt 
truthfully writes that to reach young adults, preachers must build a “hermeneutical 
bridge” which leads to sermons that speak to the issues and concerns of young adults.” 
This source is very helpful in detailing practices that have been successful in attracting 
and retaining young adults by building community and helping them understand the 


relevance of the church to their young adult lives. 
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Ralph Watkins’ book The Gospel Remix: Reaching the Hip Hop Generation 
discusses the particular challenge of reaching the hip-hop generation. A portion of the 
eighteen to thirty demographic is covered by what Ralph Watkins calls the hip-hop 
generation or young adults using Bakari Kitwana’s definition of the hip-hop generation 
as persons born between 1965 and 1986.°? The model of ministry would need to be a 
welcoming place that seeks to include rather than exclude based on arbitrary rules such as 
minimum membership standards for participation.°? The author is right in that “for a 
church to be effective in evangelism, the church must be willing to change. But the 
change that a church makes must be rooted in the Word of God” meaning rooted in Jesus 
and the Bible.’ Watkins asks a lot of questions for the purpose of evaluation and to get 
leaders thinking about how their own context might embrace the hip-hop generation. He 
suggested that making changes to minister to this generation would run into some 
resistance in the form of what he calls dissenters or those who do not agree with the 
church’s efforts to “reach the hip-hop generation.”*° Watkins is on target when he writes 
that the “hip-hop generation is looking for spiritual encounters that get them in touch 
with their feelings, encounters with the holy that are relevant, encounters that are 
applicable to their circumstances and aren’t shrouded in religious language.””® He is also 


correct in noting that the “hip-hop generation also wants the freedom to talk back to 
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religious leaders and to God...looking for dialogue—not monologues.”°’ More emphasis 
needs to rest in teaching for the model of ministry because “teaching churches have done 
well with young adults because the best of teaching churches encourage their people to 
thinks?" 

Watkins adds another voice to the debate concerning emerging adults in his 
collaboration with Benjamin Stephens in From Jay-Z to Jesus: Reaching and Teaching 
Young Adults in the Black Church. To this point, they were correct in writing that 
“churches that are intentional in developing young adult ministry will see an influx of 
young adults seeking an informed faith that speaks to both head and heart. Young adults 
want to be able to ask questions without rebuke but with a loving, informed answer that 
engages sacred text while respecting their personal journeys.”>? This agrees with the 
model design of having a supportive community that addresses concerns relevant to 
emerging adults. Adding to the complexity of addressing this issue is the conundrum that 
many young adults face as articulated by Stephens and Watkins: 


In the midst of divergent religious worldviews, young adults who consider 
themselves Christians are trying not to be judgmental and closed-minded while 
simultaneously trying to believe there is only one name by which people might he 
saved. They are sitting at the crossroads of faith not knowing how to engage in 
civil conversation about such important topics. They wonder how to negotiate this 
diverse religious terrain while both following and being critical of their parents’ 
faith.©° 
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Stephens and Watkins followed my train of thinking in asserting that “preaching must be 
relevant” and that “young adults want to hear sermons that are relevant to the wider 
cultural situation.”°! In addition, young adults “want to be actively engaged in what they 
see as meaningful ministry, and they want to see their dollars make a tangible difference 
in the lives of others.’”°” 

Jimmy Long begins Emerging Hope about reaching postmodern generation by 
discussing many of the challenges or characteristics that describe emerging adults. The 
emerging adults in his context are Millennials as distinguished from Gen Xers, but both 
groups yearn for community as evidenced by their extended families comprised of 
friends.®* Long is correct in asserting, “to minister effectively among these younger 
generations, we must understand and truly appreciate the distinctives of these generations 
and the diversity of people within them.” Furthermore, he accurately posits, “a vibrant 
Christian community can provide a critical dimension in reaching the emerging 
postmodern world with the gospel and in caring for new Christians after they have made 
a commitment to the gospel.’”®° The context of ministry has room for improvement in this 
area. Long further notes that “Christians need to enter into true Christian community, 
caring for each other and reaching out to others outside the community.” This seems to 


suggest that community is critical in being able to reach out to others perhaps for the 
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purpose of attracting them to the Christian community itself. The sense of individualism 
among emerging adults in the context of interest hinders such community and therefore 
hinders the growth of the emerging adult population of the congregation in question. 
Truthfully, since “‘homily’ is derived from the Greek word for ‘conversation,’” if 
preaching is to reach emerging adults it should “nurture the community’s conversation 
about meaning in light of their life together and shared tradition.’’°’ It makes sense that 
“because of their commitment to community, [people in the emerging culture] are 
impressed with the truth lived out in community. This demonstration of the truth in 
community is convincing to a postmodern mindset. Therefore, evangelism is only 
possible when the community doing the evangelism lives out the Christian message. The 
medium is the message.’ 

In their book Getting Real: An Interactive Guide to Relational Ministry authors 
Ken Baugh and Rich Hurst are correct in noting that young adults “value real 
conversation about real issues and real responsibilities” and that “many young adults 
want to create their own ministries, something that reflects them.”©’ This is possible 
through the use of context associates in the proposed model of ministry who are 
emerging adults themselves. According to Baugh and Hurst, the two key elements of 
programming are transformational communities and building programs that work. The 
authors emphasize the role of community in young adult ministry while defining 
community as a “place where people know your fears, failures, and dreams but love you 
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anyway.”’° Baugh and Hurst write that transformational communities are the answer to 
the question of how ministries may “create safe relationships where this generation can 
heal and come to know and experience the love of God.’”’’! Such communities are places 
where young adults are enabled to be real without fear of judgment or rejection.’” Truly, 
transformational communities are necessary for reaching and ministering to emerging 
adults. This theory undergirds the notion that a model of ministry seeking to attract and 
retain emerging adults must create such transformational community. Building 
transformational community is o particular possibility for growth in the context of 
interest. Authors Baugh and Hurst also discuss “four basic programming purposes” for a 
“people-driven model of ministry.”’* These include the quadrants of attracting, involving 
(“connecting people into the ministry’’), reproducing (““equipping, discipling, mentoring, 
and leadership development,’”) and multiplying (using outreach to grow the ministry).”4 
This means that specific programs will be necessary in the model of ministry focused on 
attraction and retention in order to accomplish the individual goals of these quadrants. 
In Spiritual Formation in Emerging Adulthood, David Setran and Chris Kiesling 
notes “at this time of life, emerging adults move beyond authority-bound structures and 
begin owning and internalizing faith commitments. Yet this process, [they] contend is 


fostered not by complete autonomy and separation from authority structures but within 
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‘communities of truth' that bestow Christian identity on emerging adults.”’° Therefore, 
Setran and Kiesling come to the agreeable position that “ministries and churches have a 
responsibility to help emerging adults own adult identities within communities of faith ... 
marked by prayer, dedication, and communal promises of support, such experiences can 
serve as powerful markers to motivate and provide meaning for the adult Christian 
life.”’° Some blame emerging adult disengagement from the church on emerging adults 
themselves or on local churches but “while few agree on the sources of decline, the result 
is clear: a loss of corporate spiritual formation and guidance at the very time when key 
life decisions are made.”’’ In response, Setran and Kiesling “offer practical suggestions 
for emerging adults and for churches seeking to enhance their focus on this formative 
period of life.”’* For example, “communal formation through the local congregation can 
serve as one of the most powerful forces of spiritual growth in emerging adults’ lives, 
countering many of the deforming beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors endemic to this stage, 
while forming them in ways that lead to mature adult faith.”’? Setran and Kiesling are 
correct in writing that the “threads of spiritual formation, identity, church participation, 
vocation, morality, relational wholeness, and mentoring can create a tapestry, however 


imperfect, of costly discipleship, community, and mission.”°° 
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According to Richard Flory and Donald Miller’s in GenX Religion, “GenXers” 
would have included some of those that fall into this work’s definition of emerging adults 
who at the time of this book’s publishing fell into the range of nineteen to thirty-nine 
years of age.*’ They write that “although boomers and GenXers are religious seekers, 
Xer seeking is more than just a quest for an individualistic spiritual experience-Xers 
are instead looking for and creating community, belonging, and authenticity, which 
can only be measured within the religious community.”°* The authors emphasize the 
importance of building community for the context of interest such a community to 
support the spiritual development of emerging adults in the hopes that they will 
remain and attract others during their years of emerging adulthood and beyond. 

Most of the young adults in the predefined criteria belong to the Millennial 
generation as defined by Mike Hayes in Googling God as persons born after 1980 and the 
majority of these persons fall into the category of emerging adulthood.®’ He also writes 
that young adults “seek a theology that is more contemplative and even more demanding 
of them.”** Rather than perceived as dumbing down Christianity, this means that model 
of ministry needs to encourage deep thought and not dispense with structure or standards 
with the expectation that doing so is necessary for attracting and/or retaining emerging 
adults. Millennials “find comfort in homogeneous community.’’® Hayes identifies seven 


identifications or classifications of young adults to include eclipsed, private, ecumenical, 
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evangelical, sacramental, prophetic and communal.®° For each of these, the author 
describes methods that have been effective in reaching young adults in chapter two. 
Seemingly it would take a ministry that took these categories into consideration in order 
to appeal to the young adult population and to minister to the emerging adults already 
present in the context of interest. Approaches that work well include intentionally aiming 
ministry “at those young adults who return to the church after an absence,” “‘a need for a 
digital spirit in ministry,” “a ministry that is open to dialogue,” “‘a ministry that is rooted 
in my” and tradition, a ministry concerned with social justice, and “a ministry that 
provides life-giving community.’”’*’ This describes a young adult ministry with a holistic 
view of the world that provides a community of young adults with whom other young 
adults “wish to associate.”*® 

Hayes also writes that for Millennials as well as Generation X, there is a “‘need for 
a nonjudgmental community.’®’ Hayes is correct in asserting that it is the job of the 
minister to young adults to “find out where they are going. This will provide [ministers] 
with many ideas on how to connect with them later on.’”’”? At the same time, effective 
ministry—in this case ministry to emerging adults already present in the church—is its 


own best advertisement as Hayes notes, “when young adults experience solid ministry, 


the news spreads like wildfire. Suddenly new people are checking in, wondering what the 
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buzz is about.””! Hayes also rightly highlights the fact that ministers to young adults 
“need to continually invite young adults into [their] ministry opportunities. This is an 
indispensable part of ministry. Not only do the clergy and the lay ministry staff need to 
do the inviting, but they need to encourage and even demand that young adults involved 
in ministry continue to invite people to join them.’”* In order to attract emerging adults 
leaders and ministry participants need to invite them to come because if they do not 
demonstrate or communicate the benefits or excitement surrounding such ministry, 
emerging adults will be less likely to attend. Hayes rightly also communicates that 
ministries to young adults should in fact provide safe spaces, communal places of 
confidentiality and support, for young adults.” 

The young adults profiled in Colleen Carroll’s book The New Faithful, were born 
between the years of 1965 and 1983 with the young ones falling into what she calls 
Generation Y.”* Some of these persons would fall into this work’s definition of emerging 
adults. “Young adults need support to make faith commitments that last.””° “Young 
adults themselves, not to mention the throngs of sociologists seeking to understand them, 
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repeatedly refer to their quest for authentic, intimate communities.””° “Young believers 


often join faith communities that help them stay committed. Eventually, many of them 


became witnesses to those very same gospel values that led them to conversion and that 
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can, in turn, lead their peers to conversion. That cycle of personal and communal witness 
has the potential to transform American Christianity and the face of a generation 
searching for substance.””’ “Authentic Christian communities...do not make it easy on 
young adults.”® Carroll describes these communities as “sacrificial, demanding radical 
commitment, selflessness, and personal growth” while also being “‘incarnational,” 
“intimate,” and “‘evangelical.”’? She is correct and such communities are necessary for 
the ministry focus. 

Typical other books on the subject, Sharon Park’s book Big Questions, Worthy 
Dreams discusses the difficulty of defining young adulthood before speaking of the 
unique characteristics of a group she seems to place in the range of seventeen to thirty. !°° 
Park’s assertions that “networks of belonging provide the trustworthy holding upon 
which all humans depend for their flourishing within the wider world and the universe it 
spins through,” and that “faith is a patterning, connective, relational activity embodied 
and shaped not within the individual alone, but in the comfort and challenges of the 
company we keep” are on target and helpful for the context in question.'®! “The 
communion features of the psyche at the threshold of adulthood remain in focus” when 
remembering that young adults have “two great yearnings” including the yearning to 


exercise “one’s own power to make a difference” and the “yearning for belonging, 
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connection, inclusion, relationship, and intimacy.”!°* According to Park, “for the young 
adult, community finds its most powerful form in a mentoring community.”!” To this 
end she also writes, “it is vital to recognize that a network of belonging that serves young 
adults as a mentoring environment may offer a powerful milieu and a critical set of gifts 
in the formation of meaning, purpose, and faith.”'” In leading the context of interest to 
greater wholeness with regard to emerging adults Park’s point must be kept in mind. Park 
rightly prescribes that young adults need faith communities that, 

Extend hospitality to big questions; recognize the claims of a plurality of religious 

traditions; create a meaningful network of belonging, comfort, and ethical 

challenge; give access to viable stories and myths, symbols, and songs; recognize 

the promise and contributions of young adult lives; evoke worthy Dreams; and 

hold mentors and young adults alike in a viable hope.'™ 

The published work entitled Virtual Faith by Thomas Beaudoin covers the faith 
development of Generation X or those in their twenties and thirties at the time of the 
book’s composition. Part of this demographic would fit the parameters for emerging 
adulthood. Beaudoin discusses the issues that affect young adults throughout his book. 
Truthfully in this technological age, “technology enables intimate discussion about 
spirituality, which benefits both Xers and Net-based ministries.”’!°’ Therefore, the model 


of ministry should leverage technology for the purpose of intimate communication and 


dissemination of information. For the benefit of the context of implementation, it may be 
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helpful to form a version of Beaudoin’s “Saving Remnant” where a “group of faithful 
people who will renew the larger community.”!°* Virtual communities, especially when 
combined with face-to-face interactions can facilitate more frank and “self-revelatory” 
discussions.'©’ This should be combined with face-to-face interactions in the model of 
ministry so as to form virtual and in-person intimate communities. 

In “Narrative discipleship,” Nathan Byrd utilizes Arnett’s definition of emerging 
adulthood to include the “period of life between 18 and 30.”"!° He articulates the problem 
well by noting that “teenagers and 20-something young adults are leaving the churches of 
their childhood in record numbers” and that “despite some very ambitious attempts, most 
traditional churches are not successful in keeping young adults in congregations or 
converting the non-religious to become people of faith.”'"’ Byrd’s argument that 
narrative discipleship has merit where he notes that eliciting and then interpreting 
personal stories can be effective in discipling young adults. Byrd also accurately writes 
that “walking with a young or emerging adult through the process of narrating his or her 
faith journey takes time as well as skillful questioning and listening.’”’!!? Using “narrative 
discipleship may assist ministers, educators, and volunteers in making faith more relevant 


for contemporary emerging adults after college graduation.”!!° 
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In Essential Church, the authors note the lack of relevance of church for many by 
writing that according to such persons “church is not essential to their lives.”!!* The 
authors’ “journey started with a study of eighteen- to thirty-year-old adults in America” 
and they found that “more than two-thirds of young churchgoing adults in America drop 
out of church between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two!”’!> This research is not a 
surprise based on previously observed behavior. Rainer and Rainer are absolutely correct 
as they acknowledge that “young adults are likely to stay in the church if they see church 
as essential to their lives” and describe churches that have been effective in retaining 
young adults by communicating how essential the church is to young adult lives.!!® The 


39 ¢é 


strategies for implementing essential churches involves “simplify,” “deepen,” “expect,” 
and ‘“‘multiply” or to get the structure, content, attitude and action right respectively.!!” 
The book also highlights an issue in the context that the “church, which is 
supposed to be the locus of community, does not provide a sense of community for many 
of the dechurched. As a consequence, these young people move to different places to 
connect with others. They are looking for a different kind of community. This generation 


desires an essential connection with others.”''® The authors correctly notes that “when 


churches begin to focus on how to reach the community instead of spending all their time 
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on existing programs and people, the current people of the church grow stronger.””!!? 


Making them work together in attracting others strengthens the bond between them. By 
establishing the connection, the church will grow on multiple levels by attracting the 
emerging adults. 

Sundene and Dunn write that “for our purposes, however, we will use the terms 
young adult’ and “emerging adult’ interchangeably to refer to adults ranging from ages 
nineteen to thirty-five.”!?° The authors write that: 

While emerging adults all over the globe share the same developmental journey as 

[Richard’s daughter Jessica], her connection to a vibrant relational spiritual 

community is atypical for young adults we've observed in cultures all over the 

world. Rarely does a week go by without both of us encountering a young adult 

longing for and lacking a relation-ship that will encourage and facilitate spiritual 

maturity in Christ.'7! 
This reinforces the importance of community for spiritual formation of emerging adults. 
The authors prescribe a strategy that has potential for “shaping the church and changing 
the world” and that is “shaping the “next generation through disciplemaking” because 
they are “convinced, therefore, that this relational strategy is mission-critical to the future 
of the church in the world.”!”* The authors also rightly suggest that, “authentic Christian 
community also provides a crucial link in learning about purpose and contribution.”!”* 


Furthermore, “experimental risk-taking is no only possible but even desirable; the 


emerging adult wants to be challenged, supported and empowered. The church that 
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attempts to cater to them, then, by trying harder and harder to attract them, will ultimately 
drive them away.”!** The model of ministry then must facilitate a community that meets 
such desires if it is to attract emerging adults instead of continuing to succeed in pushing 
them away. 

Bowers’ Designing Contemporary Congregations overall suggests that changing 
is the key to the church's survival and relevance. The postmodern generation, according 
to Bowers, includes those whose parents grew up in the 1960s that should place such 
persons in the realm of Amnett’s definition of emerging adults.!?> Young adults are 
“suspicious of the church's evangelism,” and they typically prefer the term “spirituality” 
to distinguish their religion from the “religion that is preached by an authority figure 
within a religious organization.”!*° To the postmodern, religion is an “internal process 
that can be practiced anywhere” as opposed to perceiving religion, in the way of the 
modern worshiper, as a “collective practice within the walls of organized religion.”’!?7 
She also writes, “no postmodern believer is going to be drawn to a depressed 
organization.”!*® Bowers defines this depression as a “lack of spiritual energy” or the 
“creative energy to transform itself, to heal organizational struggles, and to promote itself 


as a major player in the cultural environment.”'”’ The “most effective way to attract the 
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postmodern generation is to focus on healing congregational depression.” !?° Bowers is 
correct that “attracting and assimilating the postmodern believer in to the life of the 
congregation and empowering the postmodern believer to determine the design of the 
contemporary congregation will also help alleviate the congregation's depression.” !*! 
“The postmodern generation will only be attracted to the contemporary congregation if it 
is receptive to change to access energy and to grow spiritually.”!°* The context of interest 
must implement such changes and provide such support if it 1s to rise from its 
congregational depression and begin to attract emerging adults. 

Donna Thoennes writes on the topic of community and its importance to college 
aged students—a portion of the emerging adult population—in her article “Keeping it 
Real.” She writes that a symptom of the crisis in higher education highlighted in research 
by Willimon and Naylor is “the absence of community. Students continue to 
communicate a longing for connectedness and relationships. They are no longer seeking 
freedom but belonging.”’!** Among the seven themes, which surfaced in the research in 
the form of student interviews, of particular interest are the themes of leadership, 


interaction, activities, and authenticity.'°* With regard to authenticity, Thoennes writes 


that: 
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One of the identifying markers of a true community is an individual’s awareness 
that she is known by others. Such knowledge is highly valued because it results in 
the individual feeling loved. One’s knowledge of another is contingent upon 
whether that person is willing to share her weaknesses and needs. The kind of 


sharing students desire involves mutual trust and sensitivity to hear the needs and 


struggles of others.!* 


Such a sense of awareness is critical for the success of the model of ministry. Coupled 
with this sense of awareness is the necessity for a community free of judgment where 
persons “accept rather than judge” others in community critically. !*° 

In addition to the works mentioned previously, the works as the result of the 
Changing Spirituality of Emerging Adults Project offer valuable contributions to this 
discussion. For example, Conrad Hackett noted that “less than a third of congregations” 
meet the threshold of having 10% emerging adults, and that “considering the 
characteristics of these congregations will provide clues about which factors could help 
attract and retain emerging adults.”'°’ He also stated that, “While emerging adults value 
many of the same traits in their congregation as older adults, they place greater emphasis 
on nontraditional worship styles, evangelism, social activities, and diversity. Emerging 
adults tend to be concentrated in congregations that are larger and have more men, 
greater racial diversity, and members with more conservative theology.”!?8 The model of 
ministry was designed with these traits in mind specifically those of social activities and 


diversity at least with regard to ages in the range of emerging adult hood. Penny Edgell 
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also contributed to the discussion by adding “today’s emerging adults are less involved in 
organized religion than are older adults.”!°’ Further noting that: 


It was once common for sociologists to argue that even if young adults ‘dropped 
out’ of religion in their late teens or early 20s, they would ‘come back’ once they 
were married and started having children. But it is not clear that ‘coming back’ is 
the right way to think about the religious trajectories of emerging adults... And for 
all emerging adults, it is unclear whether coming back to participation in 
organized religion is the automatic choice once one has lived for up to a decade 
without religious involvement.”!“° 


Also, Annette Mahoney raises legitimate concerns when in reference to headlines that 
highlight religious persons involved in scandals she wrote: 


With headlines like these, many emerging adults may doubt whether religion 
offers anything to strengthen American marriages and families. Hypocrisy seems 
to abound. Leaders of evangelical Christians (about 25% of the U.S. population) 
seem to dominate the airwaves on faith and family. “Christianity” often seems 
synonymous with Biblical fundamentalist rhetoric that elevates one particular 
type of family to a social and sacred pedestal—namely, the 1950s middle-class 
vision of a breadwinner father married to a stay-at-home mother of their 
biological offspring. Could this be one reason emerging adults flee organized 
religion?!*! 


In addition, in their article “Friends and riieadsiies in Emerging Adulthood” 
Carolyn McNamara Barry and Stephanie D. Madsen write about the importance of 
friendship to the development of emerging adults. They write that “friends can be a 
proxy family for young people, offering invaluable advice, support, and companionship,” 


“friendships are central to the lives of emerging adults,” and “friends help people to 
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figure themselves out and influence their behavior, potentially for both good and bad.”!” 
Further they stated that, “friends support emerging adults’ identity development. 
Friendships provide feelings of worth as well as opportunities for story telling and frank 
discussions about religion, life aspirations, moral dilemmas, and relationships.”!** This 
essay accurately notes that “friendships involve intimacy and interdependence” and 
‘friends’ behaviors affect emerging adults’ positive outcomes, including church 
attendance.”'** By seeking to establish firm communal relationships, the model of 
ministry would align the thought of Barry and Madsen. 

Gary McIntosh defined Busters as those persons “born between 1965 and 1983” 
and at the time of publishing persons in this group ranged from nineteen to thirty-seven 
years of age.'*° This range covers the majority of the population targeted by this model 
(eighteen to thirty). McIntosh had a point when he wrote “church leaders must overcome 
past prejudices and begin to reach out to Busters with the acceptance and love 
commanded by Christ’”!*° because they “long to be accepted for who they are and to 
know that they matter to God.”'*” “The church of the 2020s and beyond will be led by 


Busters, so it is vitally important that we understand and minister to them today.”!*8 
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Busters “value a true family atmosphere” due to a number of factors, and family to them 
includes “practically anyone who will be their friend.’”'*? While each of McIntosh's 
concepts for reaching unchurched Busters is insightful, number two which dealt with 
“relationally, nothing captivates Busters more than friends and family” stood out the 
most.'°° McIntosh correctly noted that a sense of belonging undergirded by “family-style 
activities” and group discussions bears importance for Busters.!>! 

“Busters want their own needs met” and “they want a faith that works for 
them.”'°* McIntosh also noted that the “lack of strong support networks or moral ethics 
has resulted in a problem-ridden generation” which leads Busters to “look for a church 
that will nurture them and give them practical resources to survive in a post-Christian 
culture.”!°° In addition, “Busters want to meet the real needs of other people. They expect 
churches to be concerned about and involved with the social, political, and environmental 
issues of their local communities.”’'>* This seems to mean that members of that 
generation have a holistic perspective with regard to the work in which they believe the 
church should participate. ““The best way to touch their hearts for Christ is to simply 
spend time doing things with them. Taking time to play basketball or a table game will 


do more to open their hearts to the gospel than will most church services.” !>> “Churches 
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that have honest, straightforward, tell-it-like-it-is worship services seem to attract 
Busters. Worship services can be short or long, just so they are real and not considered a 
waste of time.”!°° Interestingly, “a study that was reported in June 2001 found that young 
adults aged eighteen to twenty-nine are the least likely to attend church.”!°’ 

Each of the aforementioned sources as well as others not cited contribute valuable 
information to the conversation of leading the church in question into wholeness by 
addressing the issue of emerging adult attraction and retention. While it is impossible to 
agree with every author’s perspective or to integrate every sound suggestion into a model 
of ministry, the model will take the principles articulated by these authors into 
consideration upon model design. These sources present a comprehensive view not only 
of the spiritual development of emerging adults, but what it may take to increase their 
level of religious commitment to include the establishment of authentic community. 
Truly, “young adults, like other members of the population, need to find and experience 
authentic connection in their everyday lives.”'°® Kiesling accurately captures one of the 
themes of the research by noting that the “journey toward wholeness involves finding a 
spiritual community that fosters plausibility for the Christian life.”!°? While emerging 
adults are not a monolithic group, these sources foster hope in the premise that the church 
can succeed in attracting and retaining emerging adults after coming to understand the 
nuances of this particular demographic. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The subject of this chapter is the methodology used in exploring the ingredients 
necessary for attraction and retention of emerging adults in a model of ministry in order 
to arrive at a hypothesis for what is necessary to produce this in the larger church. The 
model began with the belief that by creating a supportive community where preaching, 
teaching and activities address the holistic concerns of emerging adults will lead to 
emerging adults to see greater relevance for the church in their lives. However, as 
discussed later, this belief missed the mark with regard to the data actually collected. This 
particular study utilized a qualitative methodology. Qualitative research possesses a 
number of characteristics. According to John Creswell in Research Design: Qualitative, 
Quantitative, and Mixed Method Approaches, qualitative researchers often collect data 
within the field of study or the natural setting to gather data on the issues or problem 
within a study. In doing so, the researcher is provided with the opportunity to conduct 
face-to-face interviews. A second characteristic is that the researcher is the key 
instrument where “qualitative researchers collect data themselves through examining 


documents, observing behavior, or interviewing participants” and the researcher designs 
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his or her own tools to gather data.' Thirdly, qualitative researchers uses multiple 
sources of data or “typically gather multiple forms of data, such as interviews, 
observations, and documents, rather than rely on a single data source” which are then 
reviewed before the researcher makes” sense of it” and organizes it “into categories or 
themes that cut across all of the data sources.” Next, qualitative research utilizes 
“inductive data analysis” where “qualitative researchers build their patterns, categories, 
and themes from the bottom up, by organizing the data into increasingly more abstract 
units of information” which helps the researcher to establish “a comprehensive set of 
themes.”? In addition, in qualitative research “the researcher keeps a focus on learning the 
meaning that the participants hold about the problem or issue.’ 

Having an emergent design also characterizes qualitative research, which means 
“The initial plan for research cannot be tightly prescribed; and all phases of the process 
may change or shift after the researcher enters the field and begins to collect data.” 
Qualitative researchers also often utilize theoretical lens in order “to view their studies, 
such as the concept of culture, central to ethnography, or gendered, racial, or class 
differences from the theoretical orientations discussed” in chapter three of Creswell.® 
Qualitative research is also interpretive in that it is a “form of interpretive inquiry in 
which researchers make an interpretation of what they see, hear, and understand” who 
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when joined by the readers and the participants lead to the emergence of “multiple views 
of the problems.”’ A final characteristic of qualitative research is that it presents a 
“holistic account” or a “complex picture of the problem or issue under study” and this 
“Involves reporting multiple perspectives, identifying the many factors involved in a 
situation, and generally sketching the larger picture that emerges.” 

The type of inquiry is phenomenology where Creswell defines phenomenological 
research as “a strategy of inquiry in which the researcher identifies the essence of human 
experiences about a phenomenon as described by participants.”’ This is done with the 
intent of “studying a small number of subjects through extensive and prolonged 
engagement to develop patterns and relationships of meaning” as the researcher seeks to 
understand the experiences of the study participants by first setting his or her own 
experiences aside.'” Phenomenology is an appropriate strategy to use in the proposed 
study because relevance it not something that can be quantified. The results of the model 
will depend on the extent to which participant’s feel or sense that the church has become 
more relevant to them after participating in the model. As part of this, the study will use 
tools meant to elicit participant descriptions of both the model and their feelings toward 
the church as a whole and their peers at the conclusion on the study. The expectation is 
observation of participants as well as direct feedback will support the notion of the 
phenomenon that continued participation in the model as constructed leads to an 
increased sense of the church's relevance to the participants. The use of phenomenology 
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will shape the “types of questions asked, the form of data collection, the steps of data 
analysis, and the final narrative.”'' As a phenomenological study, getting a feel for how 
participants feel about the community and the church lie at the heart of the design of the 
questions posed both as part of survey and during the interviews. Specifically, the 
questions intended to gauge attitudinal change in the participants with regard to the 


relevance of the church and their need for community. 


The Researcher's Role 

In failing to make the church relevant for this particular demographic, the context 
failed to consistently attract emerging adults or retain emerging adults as they enter the 
range of eighteen to thirty. Navigating the waters of emerging adulthood without a 
supportive community in the context of interest likely led to bias against the context and 
bias toward a solution that included community as a focal point. Seminary training led to 
a more open-minded approach to ministry and therefore a greater kinship with persons 
who during the years of emerging adulthood wrestle with what they believe and why. In 
addition, valuing holistic ministry or the approach to ministry that addresses holistic 
concerns and advocates on behalf of a God believed to be concerned with wholeness in 
all areas of life adds perspective to the issue of emerging adult attraction and retention. 
This 1s also due in part to being an African American who believes God is on the side of 
the oppressed and that together persons who possess commonalities along the lines of 
faith and culture can assist each other. Leading the study is a married African American 


man with a middle class socioeconomic status. 
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The participants of the study included a majority of persons previously affiliated 
in the role as a leader of the youth and young adult ministry and persons who had not met 
prior to the study. In total, ten of seventeen study attendees sat under the past or present 
leadership of the youth and young adult ministry. These prior and current relationships 
could have led to a greater probability of their participation in the study. Of the remaining 
seven, only two of them had prior interactions before the start of the study. Two of these 
persons married after giving me the privilege of serving as their premarital counselor and 
officiant for the ceremony. The groom sat under my ministry as part of the youth and 
young adult ministry during his preteen and teenage years. The last five persons came as 
the result of personal invitations either from other sources including the previously 
mentioned persons. 

The study is a case of backyard research that introduces several concerns for the 
study. Normally, this could compromise the data that could be disclosed with the fear of 
fallout or retribution.'? However, in this study there exists no such concern regarding 
disclosure but such potential issues dictate how that information is disclosed or the names 
attached to the information. In addition, not currently serving as the pastor presents 
“difficult power issues” as it relates to having to obtain permission to perform the study 
and also as it relates to not painting the church in a bad light since due to the pastoral 
position being held by another. In addition, not serving as the pastor has limited the 
degree to which absolute honesty and transparency could prevail in those cases where 
beliefs and positions do not agree with the church's position (since it is the pastor's 
position). Put another way, in order to avoid controversy and problems within the context 
of interest, not all complete opinions could be divulged during the model implementation. 
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However, strategies for validity to ensure that the previously mentioned factors do not. 
skew the results include data triangulation which includes not only direct feedback 
(interviews), but also indirect feedback (observations, unsupervised survey) where 
participants felt no undue pressure to respond a particular way or were led down a path to 
a specific answer. 

In order to perform the study, the study needed to be evaluated and permission 
needed to be granted. Doctoral studies requires that candidates pass Candidacy Review 
where after careful review of supporting documentation and discussion with each 
candidate, faculty mentors and faculty advisors decide whether or not to grant the 
candidate the permission to perform the study. Supporting documentation included an 
abstract, proposal, and theoretical foundation paper that dialogued with sources outside of 
the Bible, church history and theology in order to shape the approach of the study. Upon 
review of supporting documentation and examination through questioning, the faculty 
mentors and faculty advisor passed along their recommendations and granted 
unconditional candidacy for this particular study. Part of this approval owed itself to the 
effort to protect participants’ rights through the use of consent forms and information 
sheets that secured each participant’s consent for their information to be included while 
also being protected and reminded participants of their agreement and rights respectively 
(reference Appendix A for a sample of each). At the contextual level, the study owed its 
approval to the pastor of the church, the study’s gatekeeper, which the study sought prior 
to model implementation. The pastor granted permission after hearing details concerning 
the social and religious nature of activities, details concerning the scheduling of the 


sessions so as not to disrupt previously scheduled events, and details regarding the 
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reporting of the study's findings. The pastor possessed familiarity with the process and 
program because at the time of implementation, the pastor's son was also enrolled in 
United's Doctor of Ministry program. 

Due to the controversial and sensitive nature of the topics discussed, the study 
established an expectation of confidentiality between all participants including the leader 
so that outsiders could not link persons' feedback from and comments during the sessions 
back to particular individuals. Also the study agreed to mask alli identities in order to give 
participants confidence that they could share freely, openly and honestly their beliefs, 
feelings and attitudes without fear of judgment or repercussions. The retained consent 
forms signed prior to participation as well as the accompanying information sheets left 
with participants to keep for their records clearly identified this expectation and 


protection mechanism. 


Purposeful Sampling Strategy 

Participants selected for this study currently occupy the demographic of emerging 
adulthood being between the ages of eighteen and thirty. In addition, participants in the 
study either hold membership in the selected context or participated after accepting an 
invitation from another participant who holds membership or is at least is affiliated with 
the context of interest. The context selected as the site for this study owed its selection to 
a number of factors. These factors included that the context lacked a significant emerging 
adult population. Also, the challenge of attracting and retaining emerging adults is not a 
new one given the repeated losses of these young adults. Being my home context and 


spending my emerging adult years in this church added to the rationale for its selection 
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for a study on emerging adult attraction and retention. The study chose these participants 
and context with the purpose of providing the greatest possible insight into this 


phenomenon with this demographic in this particular context. 


Data Collection Procedures 

For this study, the “data collection steps include setting the boundaries for the 
study, collecting information through unstructured or semi structured observations and 
interviews, documents, and visual materials, as well as establishing the protocol for 
recording information.”'’ Both the context of inquiry as well as the participants was 
carefully selected for the purpose of understanding the problem. The lack of attendance 
of emerging adults led to the selection of the context of inquiry as the setting for the 
study. Emerging adults or young adults between the ages of eighteen and thirty who 
attended church (not necessarily the context of interest) as well as those who did not 
serve as the actors for the duration of the study. In addition, the events or “what the actors 
will be observed or interviewed doing” included social activities designed to establish 
and strengthen the bond of community among the emerging adults along with discussions 
covering topics relevant to emerging adulthood. The process included the actors 
determining which games to play and the priority of relevant concerns to discuss. Over 
the course of the study, the actors took a more active role in the events. 

With its intent to explore the phenomenon surrounding the implementation of this 
model, the phenomenological study collected data through observations, interviews, and 
questionnaires. Only participants who attended at least two of the six sessions during the 
study received invitations to participate in the post-tests and in-depth interviews in order 
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to truly gauge the impact of the study on the feelings of these participants. The study used 
data collection methods to explore subjects such as community, relationships, relevance, 
and the success of the model. Prior to participation, participants signed consent forms and 
received an information sheet. The Appendix holds copies of these forms. 

The study collects data through the use of qualitative observations where “the 
researcher takes field notes on the behavior and activities of individuals at the research 
site.”'* Observations were used in order to collect unfiltered data that could not otherwise 
be captured through tests or interviews during the actual model implementation. The 
study accomplished this collection using the type “observer as participant” allowing for 
the recording of information “at it occurs” as well as for the recording of information at 
the conclusion of each service or session.'> To this end, the study participants heard from 
the researcher who participated by breaking the ice and doing what was asked of the 
participants or by starting the various discussions. The observations captured the overall 
feel of the sessions as well as the audio and visual feedback provided by participants. At 
the conclusion of each session, an audio file was produced with an oral recollection of the 
session's events to supplement the notes gathered in an unstructured way during the 
actual activities of the study. The audio files were produced immediately flowing each 
session and received tags with regard to the date of each session. These steps constitute a 
protocol for recording data from observations which led to an effective capture of both 


“descriptive” and “reflective notes” of the sessions.!® 
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In support of data collection, the study conducted face-to-face, one-on-one 
interviews with the researcher asking questions of participants who attended more than 
one session. The study enlisted the use of interviews so that participants would be able to 
elaborate on feedback provided through the post-test and be able to speak freely with 
regard to their concerns. Interviews also provided interviewees with the opportunity to 
give detailed feedback on the effectiveness of the researcher and on the study as a whole 
to include if the ministry should continue and ways to improve the ministry. The 
interviews posed five standard open-ended questions coupled with follow-up questions 
during the interviews. This helped the data by providing additional information, which 
could not be effectively elicited from the tests or observations. The study utilized an 
interview protocol which contained each of the elements identified by Creswell to 
include a heading, instructions, questions, probes for follow-up questions, space between 
the questions, and a final thank-you statement.'’ The study produced transcripts of these 
interviews for the purpose of data analysis. Please see Appendix for a sample interview 
questionnaire and transcript. 

In reference to questionnaires, the study asked each of its participants to fill out a 
profile sheet in order to introduce them to the study as well as to use to introduce 
themselves to each other. The study also posed poll questions to the group to obtain 
feedback about a number of study related subjects. Survey questions properly formatted 
to elicit responses where respondents’ opinions could range from strongly disagree to 
strongly agree. The study captured data from both participants and non-participants alike 
as long as they fell into the definition of the study’s actors. The study provided a test to 
the actors upon their entry into the study and provided a follow up test using the same 
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questions to the actors who actually participated in at least two sessions of the study in 
order to gauge attitudinal change. The survey ordered the questions to ensure that 
respondents could not anticipate the next question and mindlessly make their selections 
without actually reading each question. The measurements targeted in each question 
therefore varied from question to question. Please see the Appendix for samples of the 


profile sheet and the form used for pre- and post-tests. 


Data Analysis Steps 

The process of data analysis “involves preparing the data for analysis, conducting 
different analyses, moving deeper and deeper into understanding the data..., and making 
an interpretation of the larger meaning of the data.”'® This is “an ongoing process 
involving continual reflection about the data, asking analytic questions, and writing 
memos throughout the study.”!? The analysis also “involves collecting open-ended data, 
based on asking general questions and developing an analysis from the information 
supplied by participants.”*° “Basic qualitative analysis” includes collecting qualitative 
data, analyzing the data for “themes or perspectives,” and reporting four to five themes.7! 
In the analysis of the data from this phenomenological study, this research “uses the 
analysis of significant statements, the generation of meaning units, and the development 


of what Moustakas (1994) calls an essence description.” 
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The general steps of data analysis include organizing the data and preparing it for 
analysis, reading through the data, coding the data, using the “coding process to generate 
a description of the setting or people as well as categories or themes for analysis,” 
advancing “‘how the description and themes will be presented in the qualitative 
narrative,” and “making an interpretation or meaning of the data.”’”* The first step of 
organizing the data includes “transcribing interviews, optically scanning material, typing 
up field notes, or sorting and arranging the data into different types depending on the 
sources of information.””* For the purposes of this study this means organizing the data 
captured through the use of questionnaires, interviews and observations. The purpose of 
reading through the data is to “obtain a general sense of the information and to reflect on 
its overall meaning.”” 

Coding of the data is the “process of organizing the material into chunks or 
segments of text before bringing meaning to information.””° For the purposes of this 
study, this includes “taking text data..., segmenting sentences...into categories, and 
labeling those categories with a term, often a term based in the actual language of the 
participant.””’ The description generated in the fourth step “involves a detailed rendering 
of information about people, places, or events in a setting.” Also as part of the fourth 


step, the research uses the coding to “generate a small number of themes or categories” 
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which “appear as major findings in qualitative studies and are often used to create 
headings in the findings sections of studies.” In this particular phenomenological study, 
these themes are “shaped into a general description.” 

Deciding on the presentation of the description and themes could include using a 
“narrative passage to convey the findings of the analysis.’”° It could also include 
“visuals, figures, or tables as adjuncts to the discussions.’’*! Making an interpretation in 
the final step of analysis seeks to understand the lessons learned which could include my 
“personal interpretation, couched in [my] understanding” brought to the study from [my] 
own culture, history, and experiences.”** In addition, it could be a “meaning derived from 
a comparison of the findings with information gleaned from literature or theories” such as 
the theoretical resources which offer prescriptions for addressing emerging adult 


attraction and retention. Following this coding activity, with the support of data source 


triangulation the study will present major findings and conclusions. 


Multiple Strategies for Validating the Findings 
The study utilizes four strategies for validating the findings and they include 
credibility, transferability, dependability, and confirmability. In order to establish 
qualitative validity through credibility, at the conclusion of the study the results and 
themes will be reviewed with a focus group of participants. This will be with the purpose 


of ensuring the correctness of my understanding of themes as arisen from their feedback. 
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Also, participants will be polled concerning my understanding of the cultural description 
formulated through observations. Also, a review of inconsistent or unexpected results 
between the pre- and post-tests took place in order to validate accuracy for persons who 
participated in more than two sessions. 

The difference between transferability and the researcher's role is that the 
researcher's role focuses more on the researcher's personal biases independent of the 
context but transferability focuses on the thorough description of the context and 
assumptions about the context that went into the research. Over the past twenty years, the 
context of interest has seen a perpetual pattern where when young adults turn eighteen 
and no longer have to attend church many of them stop attending. With few exceptions, 
the church has seen this population dwindle until some of these emerging adults return 
during their thirties. The context had ministry and programs for the young (under 
eighteen) and the older and established (thirty and over), but lacked intentional ministry 
for the emerging adult population. This mass exodus likely finds its genesis in the failure 
of the context to make church and Christianity sufficiently relevant to persons who 
become more open-minded to other points of view during the emerging adult years. This 
study assumed that in failing to make the church relevant for this particular demographic, 
the context failed to consistently attract emerging adults or retain emerging adults as they 
enter the range of eighteen to thirty. Going into this study, the belief existed that this 
context required an intentional effort to address the holistic concerns of emerging adults. 
Another belief that existed prior to model implementation included the assumption that 
central to emerging adult attraction and retention laid the establishment of community 


wherein emerging adults could find a safe space and non-judgmental environment. In 
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summary, the study is transferable specifically to contexts, which lack significant 
emerging adult presence (i.e. less than ten percent of the membership) and where the 
context fails to make an intentional effort to make ministry relevant for this demographic. 

As the project progressed, different emerging adults began attending and the word 
began spreading throughout the congregation about the time that the emerging adults had 
during the sessions. Several people, including those who would not normally converse 
with me, expressed their pleasure with the project and stated how they thought it was 
needed in the context of interest and the church at large. Some of the project participants 
came to church more in the weeks during the duration of the project than they attended 
the year leading up to the study. A large contingent of the participants returned week after 
week for each session not wanting to miss any session. Those who missed sessions did so 
only due to other plans or work. Even those who worked beyond the start times of the 
sessions would immediately come to the session after their shift concluded. During the 
sessions, participants expressed their opinions more freely than previously observed and 
became more vulnerable or trusting as the project continued. The men's ministry in the 
context of implementation seized upon the success of the model and had their own 
session over food where they engaged with one another about relevant issues. The 
women's ministry planned, but due to an unanticipated loss, was unable to execute a 
game night similar to the game nights executed during the model's implementation. The 
pastor of the context of interest, following the second sermon which covered the New 
Testament foundation for the model, changed the subject of his daily spiritual text 
messages to focus on the spirit of community lamented to be absent during the 


presentation of the sermon. 


jie). 


To ensure confirmability, the study used three tools for the purpose of data 
triangulation and they include questionnaires, in-depth interviews, and observations. This 
study used this triangulation to "build a coherent justification for themes."*? In addition, a 
peer associate read the results of the study and agreed with my analysis after giving a 
cursory view over the raw data. Professional associates also provided feedback and 
support for the study. Along with this, the inclusion of documented negative instances 


where feedback diverges from the anticipated outcome also makes the project valid. 


Measuring Success 

For the purposes of this project, success is defined as arriving at an understanding 
at the model’s conclusion of what ingredients are necessary for a ministry that attracts 
and retains emerging adults. Data from the three collection methods (observations, 
questionnaires, and interviews), after analysis, would measure if this definition of success 
took place during the model in part by measuring attitudinal change. As mentioned 
above, the major findings presented at the conclusion of analysis will relate to the 
measurements of relevance and community, and will assist in determining the success of 
the model based on their ability to lead to a refined hypothesis. As a result of this analysis 
and major findings, success will also include creating a repeatable model of ministry for 
emerging adults based on foundational ingredients although the exact definitions of these 


ingredients may vary from context to context. 
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Field Experience 

This phenomenological study hypothesized that by creating a supportive 
community where preaching, teaching and activities address the holistic concerns of 
emerging adults will lead to emerging adults to see greater relevance for the church in 
their lives. The purpose of this study was to explore the ingredients necessary for 
attraction and retention of emerging adults in a model of ministry in order to arrive at a 
hypothesis for what is necessary to produce this in the larger church. The implementation 
took place over the course of six weeks with a combination of two sermons designed to 
shed light on the strategy for the model as well as to inform the congregation about the 
need of relevant ministry. In addition, the implementation included social events and 
substantive discussions designed to increase the sense of community and provide relevant 
ministry for emerging adults. In the space that follows for both sermons and the events 
held will be described with the date of each being reported. For the sermons, a discussion 
of the highlights of the sermons as well as observations and feedback follow a general 
overview. With regard to the events, the philosophy of implementation will be discussed 
before delving into the details of each session which include the date of meeting, an 
overview, the purpose, the particular activities followed by observations and outcomes. 
Designed after intense brainstorming, reflection, and consultation with emerging adults 
and contextual associates, these events each had specific purpose. 

The model began with a sermon that used the Old Testament scripture as a 
foundation. Since the beginning of the model included a biblically based discussion, it 
was determined that the next event should be mostly a social event with the aim of 


introducing participants to the model and fostering community. Then it seemed fitting to 
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follow this session with the first of two sessions, which discussed biblical perspectives on 
relevant topics. The model placed the third session, “Sharing Our Stories” next in line 
again for the purpose of building community and creating a connection between the 
participants. The second session discussing biblical perspectives on relevant topics 
followed before the presentation of the second sermon that focused on the New 
Testament foundation. The following week offered another game night. The final session 
elicited feedback from participants and helped determine a way forward while also 
providing the ability for participants to remain in contact. In general, it was determined 
that the best course of action was to alternate social and biblical sessions so as to provide 
balance. 

With the permission of the pastor of the context of interest, each sermon was 
preached during the 11:20 am service on the second Sunday during the months of 
implementation, which serves as the Youth and Young Adult Ministry emphasis Sunday. 
The model selected this time due to the belief that this service would have the highest 
number of emerging adults based on previous observation. Each sermon was preached 
with the help of a tablet, used in this way for the first time, as opposed to a paper 
manuscript for the purpose of using relevant means to present the relevant message. 

The study began with the preaching of the Old Testament foundation found in 
Second Chronicles 30:1-13, 21-27 on February 9, 2014. However, for the purpose of time 
the preached passage only included Second Chronicles 30:1, 10-13, 21-23. The sermon 
was titled “An Invitation worth Accepting.” The sermon introduced the theme by 
discussing the various forms of invitations and stated that the text served as a model for 


church growth and personal evangelism. The points of emphasis included the nature of 
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the invitation, the result of the invitation, and the benefit from accepting the invitation. 
The nature of the invitation covered the inviter’s identity, integrity, motive, method and 
relevant message. The result of the invitation discussed the potential acceptance or 
rejection of the invitation to salvation and Christian community. The benefit from 
accepting the invitation included the fact that the members of the community received 
what they needed, which included an experience that they did not want to end. The 
sermon then concluded with a discussion of how Christians accepted God’s invitation to 
salvation and how Jesus accepted the invitation to redeem humankind. Also, in order to 
make the invitation to Christian discipleship more relevant, its nature was thoroughly 
explained. The sermon raised the names of these contextual associates during the sermon 
for the purpose of encouraging them not to give up even in the face of rejection as 
experienced by Hezekiah’s messengers. 

The second sermon in the study took place on March 9, 2014 with a sermon 
entitled “Relevant Ministry Makes the Difference.” The selected passage for this sermon 
had its roots in the New Testament foundation for the model but for this purpose only 
included Acts 2:14, 29-32, 41-47. This sermon introduced the theme defining relevance, 
discussing the struggle to find relevance and the need for relevant ministry. The points of 
emphasis in this sermon included the fact that relevant ministry that makes a difference 
includes relevant preaching and a community that matters. With regard to the issue of 
relevant preaching, the sermon argued that when it comes to relevant preaching any 
Christian can participate, it must be relevant to the preacher (proclaimer), it must be 
relevant the its audience, and that it produces fruit. When it came to the relevant 


community that matters, the sermon began by discussing the model’s historical 
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foundation found in the life and community of Perpetua. The sermon argued that relevant 
community includes people with whom Christians have something in common, helps 
Christians continue in the faith, serves as a supportive community, and leads to results. 
The sermon concluded by exalting Jesus as the epitome of a preacher with a relevant 
message who showed that community mattered and made the greatest difference of all. 
Months after this sermon’s presentation, the pastor of the context of interest still referred 
back to it and publicly talked about how the sermon encouraged him and led him to strive 
to be more relevant in his preaching. 

Outside of the sermons, the model included six continuous weeks of meeting 
every Saturday evening at five o’clock in the church’s fellowship hall. Each of these 
sessions started about forty-five minutes later than scheduled due to waiting on 
participants to arrive. However, each of these sessions lasted from two to three hours as 
the participants seemed to not want to leave. Tables were arranged and surrounded by 
chairs in order to give the feel of a roundtable meeting so that each participant could see 
each other and maintain eye contact especially in moments of sharing. The contextual 
associates helped to determine the timing for the events, Saturdays at five o'clock, based 
on work schedules and the flexibility it offered for their social events both before and 
after each session. The menu was chosen based on known elements of the young adult 
diet from previous experience. The session where participants shared their stories was the 
only session for which the menu was not predetermined but depended upon the 
participants. The model advertised the events in a number of ways to include word of 
mouth, flyers, text messaging, personal calls, and social media including Twitter, 


Facebook and Instagram. In order to provide incentive for attendance, each event 
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included food. As noted previously, the events included a meet, greet and game night, 
two sessions on biblical perspectives on relevant topics, a session entitled “Sharing Our 
Stories,” another game night, and a wrap-up session. 

On February 15, 2014 the Meet, Greet and Game Night took place and the 
participants filled out paperwork to include consent forms, a profile questionnaire, and an 
initial survey. The participants then heard of the overall purpose of the model and the 
hopeful outcome of the sermons and sessions. The study included this particular event 
with the purpose of building community by encouraging interpersonal dialogue, 
discussion of vulnerability, and by having fun together as a group. Each emerging adult 
was responsible for answering questions from the profile sheet (see Appendix A) and 
using their answers to introduce themselves to everyone else. Following each person’s 
introduction, the session paired off the participants who then discussed their 
commonalities. At the conclusion of this activity, the participants played team games 
including Family Feud. Then one group of four broke off to play the game of Spades 
while the rest played a game called Logos. Even though many of the participants knew 
each other, sharing the answers to those questions and having dialogue in pairs allowed 
them to see each other in a new light as they learned new things about each other. 

The study held the first of two sessions covering biblical perspectives on relevant 
topics on February 22, 2014. The original plan was to go through the Bible and present 
different stories showing them the relevance of the story to their lives as young adults. 
The original plan also included the notion of having the four emerging adult contextual 
associates to highlight some biblical story from which they extracted relevant information 


to their lives as young adults. After consultation with a cousin, the design for the session 
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evolved into one that would introduce the Bible before offering biblical perspectives on 
relevant topics, which the participants chose and prioritized. Specifically, this session 
included a discussion of the purpose and background of the Bible. Then the model 
established a protocol for these topics where the topic would be defined, the biblical 
perspective given and then the floor would be opened for discussion. This laid the 
foundation to discuss relevant topics for emerging adults, and the topics discussed as part 
of this session included sex, homosexuality and appropriate dress. This session sought to 
show that the Bible could be relevant while bringing them together as a community in a 
safe space for them to discuss relevant issues. Once again the session provided 
refreshments for the participants in the form of sandwich trays, chips, and drink. 

The study continued with a session entitled “Sharing Our Stories” on March 1, 
2014 with the purpose of creating a greater sense of community by having participants 
share about past triumphs, present struggles and future endeavors. The reasoning for this 
session included the belief that by opening up to each other and sharing difficulties and 
stories of overcoming participants would forge a stronger connection and support one 
another. As part of this session, the study asked each participant to bring a dish which had 
a story attached. Leadership broke the ice in sharing stories after which participants 
shared their stories. The reasons given by participants for their bringing of various dishes 
included the fact that some were favorite dishes and the rest somehow involved family. 

The study held the second session on biblical perspectives on relevant topics 
March 8, 2014. The original designed called for strictly a rap session where they got to 
talk about various issues but was replaced based on the success of the first biblical 


perspectives session and participants’ desire to continue talking about relevant topics. 
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This session shared its purpose with the first session. Once again participants voted on 
the topics to discuss and they decided to discuss friendship, dating, suffering, drugs and 
alcohol. The next week’s session included another game night held on March 15, 2014 
with more team games such as Family Feud and Taboo. The purpose of this night was to 
have fun and increase the sense of community between the participants. 

The last session of the study occurred on March 22, 2014 with the purpose of 
receiving feedback from participants and obtaining their reflections on what took place. 
In addition, the particular activities included posing poll questions and giving participants 
the opportunity to vent and express whatever was on their mind at the time. In addition, 
the study conducted interviews, discussed ways to improve the ministry, and collected 
data from post-tests. The combination of the sermons and social events effectively 
ministered to the young adults. The sermons and the events received positive feedback 
from observers and participants alike. Approximately five weeks after the final study 


meeting, the group reconvened and welcomed three new participants to the group. 


Data Results 
Observations 
The first sermon experience began the model of ministry and provided a unique 
perspective from which to observe. All but one of the contextual associates attended this 
first sermon. The sermon managed to hold the attention of people in the congregation 
even garnering laughter and positive witnessing by expressed “amen.” During the 
sermon and after its conclusion persons approved of its content noting the particular 


points of the sermon that resonated with them. For example, the discussion of 
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Hezekiah's age, integrity, and use of media relevant to his context made an impact. 
Many spoke in glowing terms about the sermon's presentation as well as the necessity 
and relevance of the message using terms such as relevant, needed, strong, and 
important. At the conclusion of the sermon, several persons confirmed their intentions 
to attend the model's sessions. 

The first model session began forty-five minutes late with a description of the 
model after the arrival of the session's ten participants. Attendees agreed with the 
diagnosis concerning the church's attraction and retention of emerging adults to the point 
that they discussed leaving churches in search of relevant ministry. After filling out 
profile sheets, and other necessary model paperwork, participants openly shared the 
content of their profile sheets and personal information with each other both in a group 
setting as well as in pairs. This exchange exposed their shared interest in discussing 
homosexuality and other topics already slated for discussion in the following session. 
Sharing in this way gave attendees an opportunity to observe commonality and to 
connect. For a sample profile sheet, please see Appendix A. The emerging adults 
provided positive final feedback, such as the comments that these types of sessions were 
relevant while also lamenting the lack of relevant activities for emerging adults at this 
session's conclusion after playing competitive games. 

The session second addressed relevant topics from a biblical perspective where 
discussion on sex, homosexuality, and proper dress followed an introduction to the Bible. 
In spite of the controversial nature of these topics, participants agreed on the order in 
which to discuss them before freely and honestly commenting on each topic. During the 


discussions, attendees asked about a number of things to include masturbation and 
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pornography. The emerging adults provided only positive feedback about the handling of 
these topics and the session even commenting that it was relevant, should continue 
beyond the six weeks and that it was necessary. While certain participants expressed 
frustration with how they are treated as compared to others in churches, another reported 
that the session helped her, as a homosexual, by discussing how the church should treat 
those with alternative lifestyles in which the church and the Bible appear to disagree. 
This session seemed to exceed both emerging adult expectations with regard to its 
relevance and perspective. 

During the third session, attendees shared past triumphs, present obstacles yet to 
be overcome and anticipated future victories. Participants paid attention as their peers 
spoke about overcoming past shortcomings and hurts, struggling in their present with 
personal challenges (i.e. single parenting, career obstacles, low self-esteem and smoking 
marijuana), and achieving successful careers in the future (i.e. nurse practitioner, 
producer, and a chef). To go with this, upon invitation participants brought dishes to 
which a story was to be attached and each of the stories provided dealt with some aspect 
of community or family. Without exception, the participants remained open, honest, and 
transparent about their struggles after leadership broke the ice. 

Similarly to the second session, the fourth session provided an opportunity for 
eight emerging adults present to discuss biblical perspectives on relevant topics. For 
different reasons, two first-time attendees departed the session early. The first departed 
before the session's start due to anxiety brought on by being in the presence of the father 
of her daughter (Participant Five). This reflects the fact that one of the challenges to 


creating community among emerging adults is the presence of prior complex 
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relationships between those attempting to participate in the community. The second 
departed due to other plans but enjoyed the session after participating openly and 
thoroughly. In this session, participants chose to discuss marriage, drugs, alcohol and 
suffering. The session also broached the topic of technology in the church. Sessions like 
this one gave rise to the same type of session for the Men's Ministry at the context of 
interest where food accompanies conversation on relevant topics. 

The second sermon of the model grabbed everyone's attention, including the 
young adults, and everyone seemed to enjoy the message. Several things stood out for the 
congregation and these include points related to prayer, community, and the relevance of 
the gospel. Observed were the congregation’s “winces, oohs and aahs” during the parts of 
the sermon where hard truths were presented such as the fact that the spirit of community 
has vacated many churches. This sermon also received positive feedback with regard to 
sermon content (i.e. relevant and very good) and its good presentation (i.e. passionate and 
good rhythm). Some of the sessions’ participants attended this sermon. The sermon's 
focus on relevant ministry and community seemingly moved the pastor to focus more on 
relevant ministry and community based on his words and actions. 

A game night with a relevant menu constituted the activity of the fifth session. In 
the midst of playing Family Feud and Taboo participants laughed a great deal and 
enjoyed the food thoroughly. For this session a few new persons attended who were 
friends of persons who had already attended a number of sessions. A few of the persons 
arrived after leaving the places where they had other plans. The session lasted three hours 
as, once again, as Hezekiah observed, the participants had such a great time that they 


were not in a hurry to go home. This session also lasted about three hours. At its 
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conclusion, several persons spoke of how they wanted to see this ministry continue. 
Participant Eight, because it was the last session she could attend, lamented to the others 
that she hoped that she would see them again. As with the Men's Ministry, the Women's 
Ministry mimicked the activities of the project by scheduling a game night only after 
observing or hearing about the success of the emerging adults' game night. 

The sixth and final session provided the emerging adults present with an 
opportunity to vent, but surprisingly they did not have much about which they desired to 
vent. During a recap of the model's activities, participants agreed with the need for 
relevance, and another revealed that tips for biblical interpretation stayed with him. In 
addition, attendees provided positive feedback on the model (i.e. with regard to the 
creation of community) and feedback concerning additional topics to discuss that 
included world affairs and finance. The group also voiced concerns about confidentiality 
and leadership before offering suggestions for improving the ministry. These suggestions 
centered on what they believed to be necessary to ensure relevant community. This 
included being separated from the youth (with the exception of older teenagers) in the 
church rather than being lumped in with them under the same ministry umbrella. 

The model also made observations with regard to the success of the model 
attracting and retaining emerging adults based on attendance. The model successfully 
attracted twenty-one participants who in responding to questionnaires provided data for 
analysis. Only seventeen of these emerging adults attended at least one session. In 
addition, on average these twenty-one participants attended 2.14 sessions. However, of 
those who attended at least one session the average number of sessions attended was a 


little more than two and a half sessions at 2.65 sessions. Seventeen of the twenty-one data 
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participants participated in at least one session. Of these, more than half attended three 
sessions or more. The remainder of respondents only participated in one session each 
largely due to scheduling conflicts. Only one of the identified emerging adult contextual 
associates for the model failed to attend a single session due to her work schedule, yet she 
was present for each of the model's sermons. The remaining emerging adult contextual 
associates attended an average of three sessions. The model only invited individuals who 
attended at least two of the non-sermonic sessions to participate in the post-test and in- 
depth interviews. On average, participants in the focus group attended 4.125 sessions 
each. Please reference Appendix E for tables and figures pursuant to participant 


attendance. 


Participants Questionnaires 

In total, twenty-one emerging adults between the ages of eighteen and thirty 
participated in the initial set of questionnaires and tests. The average age of these 
respondents was 22.2 which closely reflected the median age of twenty-two. Of these 
twenty-one persons, males constituted 38.1% of the group with the other 61.9% 
comprised of females. With the exception of one Caucasian and one Hispanic participant, 
the rest of the model participants were African American. Of the twenty-one persons who 
filled out profile sheets only 19.05 were married with the other 80.95 being single. As 
mentioned previously, only those individuals who attended at least two sessions received 
invitations to complete the post-test and interviews. While nine of the initial twenty-one 
participants fit this criteria, only eight participated in the post-tests with seven of these 


also going on to participate in the in-depth interviews. Each of the profiles for the focus 
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group participants documented in Table 2 of Appendix E reflects personal information 
that was true about the participants at the time of data collection. The profiles for each 
member of the focus group, which are almost all African American with a Hispanic 
exception, include an alias, age, gender, marital status, whether the member is a parent, 
whether the individual served as a context associate, and the number of sessions that he 
or she attended prior to the conclusion of the model. The focus group participants 
possessed diversity with regard to age and marital status, but were evenly split with 
regard to gender with half of the focus group being male and the other half female. The 
average age and median age of this group were both twenty-three with the youngest being 
nineteen and the oldest twenty-seven (see Figure 5.1 for a graph of the focus group age 
distribution). The highest number of sessions attended for a person in this group was six 
while the lowest number of sessions attended was three (see Figure 5.2 for a graph of the 


focus group session attendance). 


Profile Sheets 

Each participant responded to a questionnaire entitled “Getting to Know You...” 
(see Appendix A for a sample). This section summarizes the responses given by all 
twenty-one participants on a question-by-question basis. Respondents revealed a number 
of things about themselves on these sheets that they then shared with the community. 
Community bears importance to them as evidenced by the fact that nearly all respondents 
experienced community in their families and through social media (1.e. Facebook and 
Twitter). Furthermore, they revealed that they were in the process of positioning 


themselves in the present for where they saw themselves ten years from when the model 
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collected this data. For example, many worked and/or attended school at model time 
while anticipated successful careers and stable finances ten years from the model 
implementation time. The emerging adults who took part provided a plethora of 
adjectives for how they describe themselves including open-minded, intelligent and 
friendly, just to name a few. They offered varied responses with regard to the issues that 
they would like to see addressed in churches to include hypocrisy and relationships. For 
further detail concerning the feedback provided on this tool concerning topics for which 
participants expressed a desire to discuss, please consult Appendix E. The model 
anticipated some of these but used the feedback from this questionnaire the second and 
fourth model sessions. Also, participants gave answers of the arts and family, among 
other things, in response to a question about their passion while their responses for 
favorite musical artist, sport and food varied. Similarly, the emerging adults mentioned a 
number of activities in which they participate for fun including exercising and spending 
time with family. This data captured using this tool demonstrated that emerging adults 
are not a monolithic group with all the same tastes and preferences. The model asked 
these questions as a means to create room for common ground with other respondents to 


facilitate the creation of community when sharing their responses. 


Poll Questions 

The model also used poll questions throughout implementation in order to gauge 
the opinions of participants. Participants responded to a number of these questions at the 
first model session and during the final session. During the first session attendees 


unanimously agreed on a number of statements including the statements that the church 
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should address holistic issues, that older people in the church would keep them or have 
kept them from being involved in the church, that the emerging adult period of their lives 
is important to the rest of their lives, and that they had friends who did not attend church 
because they did not find it relevant. However, they were split on the subject of leaving 
their churches when given as some expressed agreement while others disagreed. At the 
end of the model, emerging adults present responded unanimously in agreement with the 
statements that the project helped them see that church can be relevant, that they would 
like to continue in a ministry such as this, and that they met people during the project 


with which they would like to remain connected. 


Pre-Test Results 

In support of this model, as previously mentioned, twenty-one emerging adults 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty responded to the test provided to all respondents 
prior to their participation in this model. The test utilized a likability scale for eighteen 
statements (a sample of the test can be found in Appendix B). To view a figure presenting 
the outcome of the pre-test, please refer to Appendix E. For the purpose of analysis, this 
discussion groups together the statements meant to test for similar measurements. For 
example, Statements one, three, seven, eleven, twelve, fourteen and fifteen test on the 
subject of relevance or meaning while the rest of the statements focus on the subject of 
community with the exceptions of Statements four and five test on the subject of both 
relevance and community. Overall, the feedback from the statements concerning 
relevance paints a somewhat contradictory picture. For example, a strong majority of 


respondents agreed that the church and Christian faith had relevance. At the same time, 
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24.5% of participants provided little hope by agreeing that churches are not capable of 
making the church and Bible relevant to young adults. Participants also suggested a 
divergence from God and the church by agreeing that God cared about their whole lives 
while disagreeing with the notion that the church addresses all of their concerns. In 
addition, the emerging adults responded nearly unanimously in agreeing that they 
encountered someone or a ministry that dealt with what bore importance to them. With 
regard to Statements four and five that specifically address the relevance of the church, 
eighteen of the twenty-one respondents agreed or strongly agreed that having a 
community of young adults makes the church feel more relevant. This same number of 
respondents also agreed or strongly agreed that having persons of similar background and 
age to talk to helps them to see the relevance of the church. 

The feedback on the statements focusing on the theme of community is similarly 
complex. These statements deal with not only the respondent's location within a 
supportive community, but also with their perceived need for such community. Test 
respondents nearly unanimously stated that they have supportive and encouraging people 
in their lives with whom they can work out their feelings and beliefs. Also, the majority 
believed in the importance of having a support system for their Christian journeys. 
Similarly, a strong majority expressed that they could see the point of getting together 
with other Christians demonstrating the importance to them of having a community 
consisting of peers. However, a majority of respondents in a sense confirmed the absence 
of community in their churches. As a result, it appeared that while community was 


important the churches of participants failed to supply community for emerging adults. 
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On the other hand, participants reported not feeling lonely, isolated or alone, but 
rather connected with people who could help them in their Christian journeys. This 
makes sense considering that a strong majority believed that they needed other's help in 
their journey and they needed people around them to encourage them to do the right 
thing and please God. That said, less than half could agree to have found a safe space 
conducive to free speech and free of judgment. These facts seem to underscore the idea 
that being a part of a community of their peers is important to emerging adults. As a 
result, it appears that while community is important community is not being supplied in 
their churches to include the context of interest. Respondents indicated community was 


necessary, but not always provided within the church. 


Focus Group Results 

As noted above, the model invited participants in the model's activities who 
attended at least two sessions to participate in post-tests as well as in-depth interviews. 
While nine participants fit these parameters, only eight of them took part in post-tests. 
The space that follows discusses the pre-test results for this select group of respondents 
followed by a discussion surrounding the post-tests results for the same focus group. 
Consideration will be given to the meaning of attitudinal change as observed by 
contrasting the pre-test and post-test data. In the spirit of qualitative research, each of the 
questions for the pre-test and post-test are the same as listed in Table | in Appendix E, 
which contains figures that graph the results for the data provided by the participants of 
emphasis. For the sake of consistency, the space below presents the data in an order 


similar to that used for discussing the pre-test results above. 
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With regard to Statement one, there existed no notable change in attitude as the 
same 75% of respondents agreed or strongly agreed that church is relevant to their lives 
before and after their participation. While encouraging on one hand, the model's failure to 
help one participant agree with this sentiment is disappointing. In similar fashion, 62.5% 
of respondents agreed or strongly agreed both before and after the model that they could 
see the relevance of the Christian faith to their lives as young adults (Statement Three). 

Unexpectedly, some of the results diverge from the intended results. For example, 
after the model 50% of respondents as compared with 25% before the model stated that 
they agreed or strongly agreed that churches are not capable of making the church and the 
Bible relevant to young adults (Statement Seven). This data point seems to suggest that 
the model had the reverse intended effect, at least on this particular question. At the same 
time, 12.5% more of respondents grew to disagree or strongly disagree that the church 
addresses all of their concerns. In addition, to Statement Twelve, after the model the data 
shows an increase of 12.5% in the number of focus group participants who agreed or 
strongly agreed they had not encountered anyone or any ministry that deals with what's 
important to them. Conversely, on the same question, the data reflects a 12.5% increase 
in the number of persons who said that they had encountered someone or some ministry 
that deals with what's important to them. 

However, in an encouraging turn of events the responses to Statement Fourteen 
demonstrate expected attitudinal change at 15%. In the case of Statement Fourteen, after 
the model 87.5% of respondents strongly agreed that God cared about their whole lives 
and not simply their spiritual parts as compared with 75% who agreed or strongly agreed 


with this notion pre-model. For Statement Fifteen, 87.5% of respondents came to agree or 
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strongly agree that the Bible has principles and stories that are applicable to their lives in 
contradistinction to the 75% of participants who felt this way prior to their participation 
in this model. On the whole, the data suggests a mixed result with some attitudes 
remaining the same, some diverging from expectations, some aligning with expectations, 
and one with a mix of both encouraging and discouraging data with regard to the model 
and its effect on the perception of the relevance of church to respondents. When it comes 
to the statements on the tests that primarily addressed the theme of community, the 
overall picture in terms of attitudinal change is positive. 

On Statement Two, after the implementation of the model 100% of participants 
agreed or strongly agreed that they had people in their Ivies who will support and 
encourage them and with whom they could work out their feelings and beliefs. More 
positive attitudinal change arises from taking a look at the data where 100% of 
respondents after the model as compared with 87.5% of respondents after the model 
agreed or strongly agreed that having people in their lives that will support them in their 
Christian journeys was important. In a similar vein, compared with 75% of respondents 
pre-model, 100% of respondents agreed or strongly agreed that they could see the point 
of getting together with other young adult Christians post-model. Each of these three 
results represents positive and anticipated attitudinal change with regard to how they saw 
community. However, contrary to this positive news, the feedback received for 
Statements Nine and Ten present a mixed bag. For the former, at the conclusion of the 
model 37.5% of respondents believed that community was absent from their church in 
contradistinction to the 25% who believed this before their participation in the model. 


When it comes to Statement Ten, on a negative note one person then believed at the 
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conclusion of the model that they felt lonely, isolated or alone in their journey when no 
persons felt this way prior to the model. On the other hand, on this same statement, 
62.5% of participants disagreed or strongly disagreed with this sentiment before the 
sessions as compared with 75% who believed so after the model. 

While some of the data concerning Statements Nine and Ten disappoint, some 
news of attitudinal change in the direction of expected results took place. Largely, at the 
termination of the model's sessions, respondents exhibited an attitudinal change 
consistent with expectations as evidenced by their responses to Statements Thirteen, 
Sixteen, Seventeen and Eighteen. On Statement Thirteen, the portion of respondents who 
agreed or strongly agreed that they sensed connections to people who they knew could 
help them in their journey as a Christian grew from 75% to 87.5%. In a similar way, on 
Statement Sixteen, at the end of the model 100% of test participants agreed or strongly 
agreed that they needed people around them who would encourage them to do the right 
thing and please God as contrasted with 75% before the model began. Also, whereas 75% 
of respondents agreed or strongly agreed that they needed others' help in their journey 
before the model, 87.5% believed this at the model's conclusion. On the subject of 
Statement Eighteen, 75% of persons tested agreed or strongly agreed that in the church of 
implementation they found a safe space where they could speak freely and not be judged. 

When it came to the statements on the test that touched on the themes of 
relevance and community, the results were similarly positive. On Statement Four, before 
and after the model 75% of participants agreed or strongly agreed that having a 
community of young adults makes the church feel more relevant. While this did not show 


attitudinal change toward the expected outcome, keeping this number steady was a 
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positive development. Also, after terminating model activities, 87.5% of respondents 
came to agree or strongly agree that having persons of similar background and age to talk 
to helps them see the relevance of the church as compared with 75% before model 
activities began. This data point reflects a movement in attitudinal change toward the 
expected results. In addition, in the additional comments Participants Seven and Eight 
provided positive feedback. Participant Seven reported that before this model took place 
she “felt some type of way about [context] and truly finding a new worship home.” 
Participant Eight added that this model should be kept up and that she enjoyed it. She 
also reflected positively on her chance to meet new people with whom she shared 
common ground and from whom she could hear different perspectives. Overall, the 
results from the post-tests support the idea that the model’s activity contributed to an 
attitudinal change consistent with expectations on the measurements of relevance and 


community. 


Interview Results 

The mode] utilized interviews as a third method of data collection. The space that 
follows describes the feedback received from members of the focus group as identified 
above—those persons who attended at least two sessions. For the purpose of analysis, the 
project grouped the interview questions and answers based on the nature of the question. 
Specifically, the analysis grouped together open-ended questions on one hand and 
questions that expected yes or no responses along with clarifications on the other. The 
space below presents the data collected from the open-ended questions prior to examining 


the results of the remaining questions. 
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Responses to the open-ended questions yielded quality feedback from those 
interviewed. When asked how they felt about the project, participants responded with a 
positive view of the project and their feedback included adjectives such as relevant, 
necessary, helpful, and informing. In addition, some spoke positively about meeting new 
people with whom they had things in common and from people who shared their 
perspectives openly. Similarly, respondents only used positive adjectives to describe their 
experience in the project to include openness, a community of peers, and expressing their 
desire for the model to continue beyond the scheduled six weeks. At the same time, 
respondents reported that the best part of the model activities had to do with the openness 
of participants who participated in a non-judgmental and supportive community of their 
peers. To this point, Participant Four noted that the best part was getting some 
acknowledgement that he was not the only one having a rough time in life. With regard to 
their descriptions of the sense of community, interviewees reported that it was a non- 
judgmental and supportive community characterized by a spirit of openness where they 
discussed relevant topics with Participant One noting that there was a “strong sense of 
community.” 

Along the same lines, when probed concerning whether or not the community was 
supportive or judgmental, every emerging adult interviewed reported that it was 
supportive and non-judgmental enabling the freedom to be open. When provided with an 
opportunity to provide feedback concerning the leadership of the group, several 
participants applauded that because of this leadership conversations flowed while staying 
on task without feeling controlled. Overall, on this question, interviewees lauded the 


openness and flexibility of leadership as well as the success in getting people to come. 
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The project was impactful in discussing relevant topics as well as the fact that it 
aided personal development and led to retention for Participant Two at the church as the 
result of this ministry. However, when asked about the impact participants foresaw after 
implementing this project at this church or elsewhere the responses were positive, but 
varied. These responses included the predicted attraction of youth and young adults as 
well as personal development to include a better lifestyle or resisting temptation. 
Apparently, this project’s implementation at the context of interest or elsewhere, in the 
opinion of Participant Two, would lead to an increased sense of relevance. Participant 
Two also noted that such activities including socializing and learning resonates with 
young people. Participants mentioned getting more people in response to a question 
asking how to improve the model or in what ways could the project have been better. In 
this way, they lamented the failure of the model to attract more persons. To this end, 
when asked for methods on how to attract more people some participants acknowledged 
the relevance of the methods used before mentioning word of mouth and social media as 
means to attract more emerging adults. 

Responses to questions that expected yes or no responses along with clarifications 
also yielded a wealth of information concerning the effectiveness of the model and 
insight into the beliefs of emerging adults. Every member of the focus group reported that 
the project helped him or her to see the relevance of the church. Reasons for this stance 
included the presence of a community consisting of peers and that the model brought to 
light previously unanswered questions. When asked about the importance of relevance 
for attracting and retaining young adults once again respondents unanimously agreed to 


its importance. In support of this, Participant Two noted that the church need to have 
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something to which the youth can relate and Participant Four replied that a failure to 
make the church relevant for emerging adults could have consequences for later 
generations. Participant Five added that the church has to make it relevant to bring people 
in while Participant Six highlighted the need for relevant issues in emerging adult 
attraction and retention. On a related note, respondents agreed that they discussed 
relevant issues and this made the church feel more relevant so much so that Participant 
Two no longer saw a need to leave the context of interest. 

Of those who responded to the question of whether or not the activities helped 
them, each responded yes crediting the openness among the participants as well has 
discussing relevant topics. Also, everyone who responded felt as if they found a 
community that had a safe space with people whom they could be honest and share their 
stories because of the openness of participants and their ability to get along with each 
other. Furthermore, the majority of participants believed that being in community with 
their peers made it more likely for them to remain in the church with only one person 
remaining neutral. For those who believed this, they spoke of its ability to retain persons 
in particular while giving credit to the ability to openly discuss relevant issues in a non- 
judgmental community of their peers. Similarly, only Participant Two responded 
neutrally on the question of whether or not they met people that can help them reach their 
dreams and become better Christians due to a supportive community characterized by 
openness. 

According to the data collected, all but one of those interviewed met people with 
whom they desired to remain connected. However, they unanimously agreed that sharing 


their stories made them feel more connected to other participants due to the openness of 
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their peers in that community. Also, in unanimous fashion participants agreed that the 
leader was transparent and willing to take on controversial subjects, and that doing so 
made the experience feel more relevant. For example, Participant Two noted the 
impossibility of reaching emerging adults without honesty about the mistakes of 
leadership even stating that there 1s no point to being in leadership if those you lead do 
not feel comfortable speaking to the leader or asking the leader for guidance. Others 
noted that such transparency humanizes leadership, shows that leadership cares, and that 
it brings leadership down to the people who may agree with Participant Three who 
alluded to transparency’s ability to build trust. 

Data collected with regard to the question of the model’s effect on giving 
participants a greater chance to remain faithful was more mixed only because while the 
majority agreed, two persons believed that their faith remained stable and unaffected in a 
negative way due to the model. Of those who agreed, they praised the openness with 
which they discussed relevant issues in a non-judgmental and supportive community of 
their peers for this increased chance. More decisively was the data in regard to this 
ministry attracting participants in the context of interest or another church with the only 
Participant Five remaining neutral in reporting that knowing persons at a church is more 
important. Participant Two noted that having a non-judgmental community helps and 
each of those who responded reported that having such a ministry increases the chances 
that they would stay around. 

Interviewees unanimously agreed that the ministry should continue in part 
because it is necessary and could attract young adults as it provides a place where 


participants can be open. In addition, those who responded to the question of whether or 
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not they would continue attending each replied yes and this demonstrated the model’s 
ability to retain. On the final interview question, respondents agreed to the relevant nature 
of the methods used to advertise the events including social media, word of mouth, and 
text messaging. Participant Seven also mentioned how social media provided a platform 
for community without having to be in the church. She stated this in response to every 
participant chiming in to encourage a fellow participant in her effort to pass a nursing 
exam and to every participant returning to the Facebook thread to congratulate her after 
she informed everyone that she passed. This facilitated, to Participant Seven, a supportive 
community. Each of the data collection methods yielded a wealth of information. The 
next section discusses the results of the analysis of this data through the use of codes or 


categories. 


Data Analysis 

The model utilized the analysis of the data as mentioned above through the use of 
coding to arrive at a list of categories for data collected from model participants. After 
examination of the data, the four major categories of relevance, community, openness, 
and model effectiveness emerged above the rest. Each of these categories also had 
subcategories that this work describes below. For each category or subcategory, this 
space then revisits excerpts to provide examples of data that fit into these categories or 
subcategories. 

To begin, each of the tools utilized in the study contained data related to the major 
category of relevance. In this vein, several pieces of data fell into the subcategories of 


relevant issues, relevance as the result of holding emerging adults’ attention, the 
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relevance of the church, the relevance of technology, and the lamentation of relevant 
ministry for emerging adults. An example of data that fit into the subcategory of relevant 
issues came in the form of interview data on the part of Participant Five who stated that 
the project addressed some of the things that he desired to discuss but does not hear 
discussed in church At the same time, the observation of people being engaged and 
young adults paying attention during the sermon fit into the subcategory of holding 
emerging adults’ attention. The focus group results that showed that 75% of respondents 
agreed that church is relevant to their lives fit into the subcategory of the relevance of the 
church. For the subcategory of relevant technology, a sample of data that fit into this 
category includes the observation of a member of the congregation agreeing that the 
church should use technology relevant to the present. Also, the report that emerging 
adults have to travel a long way to find relevant ministry observed at the end of one of the 
sessions fits into the subcategory of the lamentation of relevant ministry for emerging 
adults. 

Continuing with these categories it should also be noted that each method of 
collection led to the collection of data that fit into the major category of community. 
Under this major category laid the subcategories of nonjudgmental community, 
supportive community, a community that gets along, social media, and a community of 
peers. For example, the fact that 75% of participants tested after the model agreed that 
they found a safe space where they could speak freely and not be judged fits into the 
subcategory of a nonjudgmental community. Along the same lines, the data collected in 
interviews with each participant agreeing to the supportive nature of the community falls 


into the subcategory of supportive community. Participant Five’s feedback during his 
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interview where he stated that everybody seemed to get along exemplifies the category of 
a community where members of the community got along. In addition, data from the 
profile sheets demonstrated emerging adult participation in social media finds a home in 
the subcategory of social media. Finally, for this code of community, the observation that 
during the first session emerging adults had a great deal of commonality with regard to 
their families of origin, activities in which they participate for fun, and their age range. 

Also, the model collected data that demonstrated the category or theme of 
openness. This major category gave rise to the subcategories of openness on the part of 
the leader, openness on the part of participants, and openness protected with 
confidentiality. For example, the agreement on the part of respondents in interviews that 
transparent leadership and a willingness to be open and honest on the part of leadership 
made the experience feel more relevant as leadership tackled controversial subjects 
would fall into the subcategory of openness on the part of the leader. For the second 
subcategory of participant openness, the observation that participants talked among 
themselves openly about a desire to leave their church or their sharing of embarrassing 
facts form their profile sheets fit. With regard to the final subcategory of openness 
protected with confidentiality, Participant Three’s statement of the importance of 
confidentiality supports the subcategory of openness protected with confidentiality. In the 
end, the major codes through the use of these subcategories find sufficient support from 
each of the data collection methods. 

The final major category of data includes data that was related to model 
effectiveness. This category includes subcategories of emerging adult attraction and 


retention in or as a result of the model, data that indicated a desire to continue sessions, 
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and data that reflected a desire to continue the model of ministry beyond its six-week 
scope. The first subcategory of emerging adult attraction and retention in or as a result of 
the model finds support in the observations of emerging adult attraction and retention 
based on attendance records. For example, twenty-one emerging adults participated with 
the majority of them also attending at least one session while another indicated the 
model’s effectiveness in keeping her at the context of interest. At the same time, 
emerging adults did not seem to want to leave, but desired to extend their time in the 
model’s sessions even seeming disappointed that the final session ended early. Also, 
undergirding the subcategory of the desire to continue the model beyond its six-week 
scope were comments on multiple occasions from emerging adult participants stating that 
they desired for the model to continue beyond the six weeks or that the model should 
keep going. The model collected such feedback from observations, from the response to a 
poll question on the subject, and focus group member’s responses to interviews. 

At the conclusion of the model of ministry, the study identified four major 
findings after an analysis of the data collected. The study found that a ministry geared 
toward emerging adult attraction and retention should include relevant content, 
community, openness, and a design similar to the model of ministry. For each of these 
ingredients, this space utilizes data collected from observations, questionnaires, and 
interviews to support the arrival at these major findings. More specifically, several pieces 
of data from each source of data undergird each of these conclusions in the order of the 


data collected by observations, questionnaires, and interviews. 
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To begin, the model found that relevant content evidenced by addressing relevant 
issues and utilizing technology is necessary for emerging adult ministry. The finding of 
the necessity of relevant content finds support in each of the three tools each of which led 
to evidence of the need for discussing relevant issues as well as making the church 
relevant. First, the observations recorded during the study support this finding for the 
necessity of relevance. The observations recorded report that some persons noted that 
ministry needs to be relevant to reach people and young people in particular, and that the 
attendees participated openly when discussing relevant topics such as homosexuality and 
sex among other things. Also, data from the questionnaires also supports this finding. 
After the model, 87.5% of respondents agreed that God cared about their whole lives and 
not just their spiritual parts while 87.5% of participants also agreed that the Bible has 
principles and stories that are applicable to their lives. Each of these figures represents 
attitudinal change and reflects the positive impact of the model on participants. Along 
similar lines, respondents unanimously agreed that the church should address holistic 
issues and freely provided relevant issues they desired to discuss. 

The data collected as the result of interviews with the focus group also provided 
information supporting this finding. As it happens, each of the interviewees had 
responses that dealt with the subject of relevant issues and responses that dealt with 
making the church relevant. In one instance, Participant Five noted that the model 
addressed some things about which they desired to talk, but do not hear addressed in 
church, and in another Participant Six stated that the meetings provided a place to talk 
about life and not just church. Participant Two also commented on the attractive nature of 


the model by juxtaposing its result with young people who do not pay attention during 
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the service thereby suggesting that young people do not pay attention to irrelevant 
ministry. In addition, Participant Seven recommended ways to ensure the relevance of 
ministry sessions by addressing personal challenges and world events. Each of the three 
data collection methods resulted in support for this finding that relevant content is 
important for relevant emerging adult ministry. 

In addition, the model found that necessary for emerging adult ministry is the 
existence of a non-judgmental supportive community consisting of emerging adult peers 
with whom they have things in common. The study also found that successful emerging 
adult ministry also requires a non-judgmental, supportive community consisting of 
emerging adult members who have things in common. This community may utilize 
community building tools such as social media. To begin, the observations gathered 
during the model support this finding. The observations reported that social media is a 
contemporary method for reaching emerging adults, that the community was non- 
judgmental, and that the participants had much in common. In addition, the observations 
revealed that persons supported each other with encouragement when sharing their stories 
and that the sessions built a sense of community so much so that two persons who met 
during the model remain close. 

Data derived from questionnaires provides support for this finding regarding 
community as well. After the model, 100% of participants agreed to having been in the 
midst of a supportive community by agreeing to the presence of people in their lives who 
will support and encourage them and with whom they could work out their beliefs. Also, 
100% of respondents agreed to the importance of having people in their lives that will 


support them in their Christian journeys, and agreed that they could see the point in 
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getting together with other young adult Christians—people with whom they had things in 
common. In addition, 75% of respondents agreed that they found a safe space where they 
could speak freely and not be judged while nearly every pre-test participant admitted to 
utilizing social media. Also, 87.5% of participants believed post-model that having 
persons of similar background and age to talk to helps them see the relevance of the 
church, while 75% believed that having a community of young adults makes the church 
feel more relevant. Overall, these data points reflect positive attitudinal change. 

The data supplied from interviews also supports this finding of the necessity of 
community. Every interview participant provided responses that fell into the category of 
supportive community with a majority also mentioning that the community was non- 
judgmental, was comprised of emerging adults with whom they shared commonalities, 
and social media. To this point, Participant Two enjoyed socializing with people her age 
and Participant Five highlighted the ability to talk with his peers about a situation. Also, 
Participant Seven talked about the ability in this setting to express herself without 
worrying about people looking at her while Participant One discussed never observing 
people condemning anybody during the sessions both of which reflected a non- 
judgmental community. On several occasions, respondents talked about members of the 
community reaching out to each other even outside of the sessions thereby demonstrating 
the spirit of a supportive community. In one of these instances the outreach took place 
utilizing social media, which the majority of those interviewed mentioned with regard to 
declaring relevant the methods for model advertisement. In total, the evidence supports 
the finding of the necessity of a non-judgmental, supportive community consisting of 


emerging adult peers who share commonalities. 
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Thirdly, the model found that ministry to emerging adults should include 
openness on the part of both leadership and participant where the integrity of such 
openness is protected by confidentiality. The data reveals a requirement for openness 
among ministry participants (emerging adult and leadership) in each tool as well as a 
need for confidentiality in two of three tools. Data from observations supports this 
finding. The model recorded that participants conversed openly about themselves and 
their desires. This included openly sharing their stories, discussing embarrassing details 
about themselves, opining on various topics, and vocalizing desires to leave their present 
contexts in a search for greater ministry. The observations also revealed concerns about 
confidentiality and the fact that openness on the part of leadership in some cases preceded 
openness on the part of participants. In addition to data from observations, data from 
questionnaires supports this finding. For example, 75% of participants agreed that in the 
context in question they found a safe space where they could speak freely, and 100% 
agreed that they had persons with whom they could work out their feeling suggesting a 
willingness to be open. At the same time, one participant expressed a desire for the 
church should address openness among members, while others described themselves as 
honest or straightforward thereby supporting the inclusion of openness in the list of 
ingredients for relevant emerging adult ministry. 

Also, interviews served as a source of data that undergirds this finding of 
openness being necessary for relevant emerging adult ministry. Nearly all of those 
interviewed, expressed some sentiment that fell into the category of addressing openness 
among the model participants while all of them in some form or another alluded to the 


openness of leadership. Only one of those persons interviewed mentioned confidentiality 
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noting its importance. Participant Four noted that he did not feel like he needed to be 
uptight, but could open up after others did the same, and Participant Seven credited the 
supportive community as the reason why she opened up while blaming an unwillingness 
to open up for the premature exit of a few persons. Others credited transparent and open 
leadership as helping them to be more open and stated that such openness on the part of 
leadership made the experience feel more relevant. When combined, the evidence 
provided from the three methods of data collection give credence to the inclusion of 
openness as a requirement for relevant emerging adult ministry. 

The fourth major finding is that ministry to emerging adults should have a design 
similar to the model of ministry. This conclusion finds evidence in all three forms of data 
collection, and finds support in data that discusses emerging adult attraction and retention 
in or as a result of the model and persons’ desire to continue individual sessions and the 
model of ministry beyond the initially scheduled timeframe. Observations support this 
finding in that twenty-one emerging adults provided data—seventeen of whom the model 
successfully attracted to attend at least one session with most of these coming after the 
initial session. The fact that eight participants attended three sessions or more 
demonstrated the model’s success in retaining some of those who began to participate. At 
the same time, the observed behavior of the emerging adults in the sessions who pushed 
for more discussion instead of leaving early several times and who stayed at the context 
for three hours demonstrating a desire to continue the sessions. The model observed 
participants stating openly and to each other on several occasions that the model should 


continue or keep going beyond the six weeks. 
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When it came to questionnaires, participants at the final session also unanimously 
agreed that the model should continue past the original limited schedule of six weeks. 
Questionnaires also support this finding as 75% of focus group participants grew to agree 
that they found a safe space in the church where they could speak freely and not be 
judged or a welcoming place. This was in spite of their feeling that older people in the 
church would keep them or have kept them from being involved in the church. 
Furthermore, the questionnaires and interviews led to the discovery of the fact that 
Participant Two considered leaving the context of interest until her participation in this 
model; therefore the model led to her retention at the church. In addition, Participant Five 
reported that texting was the most effective means of attracting persons to the sessions 
suggesting that other methods were also effective. On the other hand, persons repeatedly 
stated in interviews that the sessions would have been better with more people suggesting 
that that the model could have been more effective in advertising or attracting emerging 
adults. Furthermore, Participant Two noted that they were able to stay as long as they 
desired indicating that they only stayed because they desired for the sessions to continue. 
Also, interviewed participants unanimously agreed that the model should continue 


beyond the six weeks. 


Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion 
Based on the aforementioned definition of success, this study was successful 
because at the conclusion of this study, the analysis of the data led to the discovery of the 
necessary ingredients for emerging adult attraction and retention. These ingredients, as 


listed in the major findings in the section above, include relevant content, community, 
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and openness. When combined with the fourth and final major finding, clearly churches 
desiring to attract and retain emerging adults would find this model helpful. This is 
because an examination of the data leads to a refined hypothesis that states having a 
ministry for emerging adults that has the ingredients of relevant content, community, and 
openness will lead to the attraction and retention of emerging adults in churches. 

To review, the model of ministry contained two sermons both of which 
highlighted the need for relevant ministry and argued in support of the model of ministry 
using Old Testament and New Testament biblical foundations. The model of ministry 
also involved six sessions where emerging adults met weekly to discuss relevant issues, 
enjoy each other’s’ company by conversing and playing games, and be open and 
transparent with each other. To be clear, the model included such sessions for the purpose 
of making the church relevant and facilitating the construction of community among the 
participants. The model used flyers and technology (text messaging and social media) to 
advertise events and communicate with potential and actual participants. 

This ministry led to the evolution of my theology, and led to my learning 
important lessons about emerging adults and this ministry. This model transformed me in 
giving me an opportunity to address something that has bothered me for a very long time. 
It has also transformed my view of the church by convincing that God's design for 
ministry includes relevance, community and transparency. These elements for the church 
are rooted in her history and to remain relevant the church should continue to hold them 
dear. Furthermore, this model reinforces the belief that the church must partner with God 
and with each other in order to get what she needs especially by engaging in community 


and focusing on relevant content. This model clearly communicated that relevance will 
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lead emerging adults to pay attention and give them the desire to remain on contact with 
such ministry. The ingredients listed above are not just helpful for emerging adult 
ministry, but for all ministry as evidenced by copycatting by the ministries for men and 
women. If the church 1s to survive, she must embrace the call to include these elements 
lest not simply emerging adults fall away but the other adult demographics as well. While 
this Christian journey is an individual journey, God has not designed Christians to walk 
this journey alone. 

In addition, this model taught me through research into theoretical sources as well 
as through experience that emerging adults are a non-monolithic group. At the same time, 
emerging adults are not monolithic when it comes to how to communicate with them 
technologically speaking where some responded better to phone calls, text messaging, or 
social media. Put another way, emerging adults have a great deal of diversity, but it is my 
belief that they all want relevant content, community and openness in their interactions in 
church. Based on the data analysis, emerging adults also want to be made to feel 
important and empowered to have a hand in choosing their activities and this goes back 
to the theme of partnership. Partnering with leadership seemed to make the ministry feel 
more relevant to them. The model also taught me about the important role of leadership 
when ministering to emerging adults. Leadership must be willing to participate in 
activities including offering honest opinions on topics, sharing in community, and 
engaging in transparency especially about past failures and doubts. At one point the 
emerging adult participants were asked why they had not been in contact in order to ask 
for more sessions after unanimously agreeing that the ministry should continue. After 


responding with a request for another session, they taught me that leadership must push 
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such ministry and get events on their calendars in order for it to continue. Perhaps this 
suggests that emerging adults are very busy and do not seek more things in which to 
participate, but they must be invited to participate. Also, the model taught me that prior 
relationships matter when it comes to building trust. Some people will reject invitations 
to participate as they did with Hezekiah, but rejection should not prevent effort. 

When considering what the model taught me in conjunction with the previous 
design, some changes would be in order to improve the model. For instance, the model 
should be longer by two weeks, should include another community building activity other 
than the game nights or "Sharing Our Stories" session, and should have another session 
focused on personal issues experienced by participants along with world events. Perhaps, 
as suggested by one of my professional associates Faith Harris, womanist methodology 
could be used to analyze the stories of emerging adults who participate in order to “derive 
theo-ethical principles for teaching and praxis.” 

After the conclusion of the model, the next ministry session that was held focused 
on things in the news and seemed to go over well. The model should also end with 
another sermon that deals with a specific topic relevant to emerging adults. The order of 
events would therefore include, a sermon, four weeks of activities, a second sermon, an 
additional four weeks of activities, and a final sermon respectively. If given another 
opportunity, the model would encourage more social media engagement to reinforce the 
feeling of community perhaps by establishing a group page on Facebook. The model 
would establish a text messaging account to be able to share prayer requests, reports of 
success and share encouragement. Leadership transparency would increase to be more 


open about past failures and current doubts. The model would utilize additional 
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advertising methods after securing more funding in the budget for this purpose. Persons 
interested in conducting future research in this vein should utilize and test the final 
hypothesis and conduct a yearlong mixed-method study with this ministry meeting on a 
regular basis. The correlation between ministry participation and Sunday worship 
attendance should be tracked along with gains and losses in emerging adult membership. 
All emerging adult participants should sit for entrance and exit interviews that would 
respectively focus on their reasons for entering and remaining with or departing from the 
ministry. These reasons should be compared and contrasted with the ingredients 
presented in the final hypothesis in order to compile list of ingredients that kept them or 
attracted them as well as the ingredients that led to their departure. Such research would 
provide a clearer picture of what churches need in order to attract and retain emerging 
adults. 

The results of such a study could have a lasting impact on society and the church 
in her efforts to restore her missing population. In the words of Penny Edgell, “There is 
no debate among social scientists about the generally positive effects that religious 
involvement has on a range of life-outcomes: reduced crime, delinquency, and 
depression; increased well-being; increased happiness and satisfaction in one’s life and 
with one’s marriage and family relationships; marital stability; civic involvement; and 
general health.”** Not only would the end goal of this research benefit society at large, 
but also it stands to benefit the context of implementation and the church as a whole. As 


noted previously, McIntosh was correct in essentially stating that emerging adults of 


4 Penny Edgell, “Faith and Spirituality among Emerging Adults,” accessed September 3, 2014, 
http://doc. wrlc.org/bitstream/handle/2041/122309/Edgell_Faith.pdf?sequence=1. 
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today will lead our churches tomorrow.* A failure on the part of the church to attract and 
retain emerging adults will lead to a vacuum of leadership and stagnation within the 
church. Stephens and Watkins rightly wrote that young adults “are the church's future, 
and the church that fails to develop its young adults is a church that will not have a 
future. Therefore active care for and involvement of young adults must begin now.’”° 
However, this is true not only for all churches. 

On the other hand, if the church utilizes the research contained within this 
presentation as a model for attracting and retaining emerging adults the church can usher 
in new people with fresh ideas and different perspectives that are critical for leadership of 
the church in this age. Growing this particular demographic provides a ministry to which 
teenagers and even pre-teens can aspire to be a part. At the same time, keeping emerging 
adults active in the church, including by occupying leadership positions, would provide a 
pipeline to other positions of leadership as well as more productive and active adults. A 
strong emerging adult ministry would perhaps mean that every demographic has relevant 
ministry both at the global and local church levels. Without this critical demographic, the 
church is incomplete and therefore it cannot have the maximum amount of impact in the 
world being at less than full strength. 

The possible impacts on individual emerging adults cannot be overstated where 
such ministry would provide relevant content and the community setting that would 
provide support, encouragement, and a safe space to wrestle with all that affects them 


during this critical period in their lives. Ministry for emerging adults must possess the 


*° Gary L. McIntosh, One Church, Four Generations: Understanding and Reaching All Ages in 
Your Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2002), 137. 


3¢ Stephens and Watkins, 9. 
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necessary appeal and relevance to attract and retain emerging adults with the 
understanding that simply attracting or solely retaining will still fail to sufficiently stock 
churches with emerging adults all of whom could make a difference. The stated purpose 
of the study was to explore the ingredients necessary for attraction and retention of 
emerging adults in a model of ministry in order to arrive at a hypothesis for what is 
necessary to produce this in the larger church. The aim of this work was not to be the 
final solution for this persistent problem, but one of its goals was to offer a contribution 
to the conversation and debate while giving voice to voiceless emerging adults. In that 


regard, among others, this work succeeds. 
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Emerging Adult Attraction & Retention 
Information Sheet 


Purpose: As part of the requirements for a Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.) degree at United 
Theological Seminary I, Nicholas Meade (hereafter referred to as the researcher), have to 
carry out a research study. The study is concerned with exploring ways to make the 
church and Christianity more relevant to young adults between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty. The belief is that by increasing the relevance of the church and the Christian faith 
to young adults, it will lead to more young adults being attracted and retained by the 


church. 


Vital facts of the study: 


The study will involve six weeks of activities and two sermons. Each session will 
last for approximately two hours. Data will be collected in the form of surveys, 
interviews, and observations. The researcher’s mentors and faculty consultant 
have reviewed and given their approval for this study. 


You have been asked to participate because you are between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty and can provide feedback as to whether or not the study increases the 
sense of relevance of the church and Christianity to persons in your age group. 


Your participation is voluntary. However, your participation is greatly appreciated 
your candid responses will lead to a more relevant ministry in churches all over. 
By signing the consent form you would be agreeing to allow the researcher to use 
your feedback for analysis and inclusion in the researcher’s doctoral project. In 
particular, if asked and accepting of the invitation to participate in an in-depth 
interview, your responses may be quoted and/or included in the final project 
verbatim. If you become uncomfortable with any of your responses you are free to 
contact the researcher to have some or all of your interview feedback removed. 
You will receive a copy of both this sheet and the consent form for your records. 


Your responses will be cloaked in anonymity. No one will be able to deduce from 
your responses your exact identity. If the researcher chooses to use quotes from 
your feedback, their inclusion in the final project will be anonymous. The data or 
feedback that you provide will be kept confidential and shielded from public view 
for the duration of the study. Only the researcher will have access to all of the raw 
data. After the project 1s completed, your responses will be retained for the 
researcher’s records for up to six months. 


The results will be included in the final D.Min. project. They will be reviewed by 
the examination committee. Future students in the same program may read this 
research. The final project will also likely be published in various forms. 


I do not foresee any disadvantages of taking part in this study. At the conclusion 
of the study, you may be asked to sit for an interview to provide more in-depth 
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responses with regard to your experience. If there are any concerns, please contact 
the researcher whose contact information is provided below. 


For Further Information Contact: 
Nicholas Meade ¢ Cell: [REDACTED] ¢ Email: [REDACTED] ¢ FB: [REDACTED] ¢ 


Twitter: [REDACTED] 


If you agree to take part in the study, please sign the consent form on the other side. 
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Consent Form 


I, (print), agree to participate in Nicholas Meade’s 
research study. 


I understand and have record of the essential facts of this study. 
I am between the ages of eighteen and thirty( Age:___i+) 

I offer my participation voluntarily 

I will provide feedback that will remain anonymous 


I agree to the condition that only the researcher will have access to all of the raw data and 
to his retention of this data for up to six months in a protected form 


I agree to be interviewed at my convenience if I give permission: 
(Please check only one box:) 
I agree to be interviewed at my convenience CJ 
I do not agree to be interviewed at my convenience Oo 


If agreeable to an interview and I am interviewed, I understand that feedback provided 
through my interview may be used and included anonymously in Nicholas Meade’s final 
project and/or published form if I give permission: 


(Please check only one box:) 

I agree to the inclusion of data provided during my interview UC 

I do not agree to the inclusion of data provided during my interview 0 
I agree to contact Nicholas Meade if I require more information or wish to have my input 


withdrawn from the study 


Signed Date 


Name: 
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Getting To Know You... 


You will be asked to stand and share your answers with the group. After this, we will 
break into pairs and you will get to mingle, talk about your answers and discuss what you 
have in common with the other person. Answer this follow-up question with your partner: 
what do we have in common? 


I. 


Z. 


ee 


What is your first name and last initial? 

What is your nickname (if you have one)? 

What about your family? (siblings, children, spouse, etc.) 

What social media sites have you joined? 

What are you doing with your life now? (work, school, etc.) Where? 
Where do you want to be 10 years from now? 

What are the three words that best describe you? 

What are some issues that you'd like to see addressed in churches? 


What is your passion? 


10. Favorite musical artist? Sport? Food? 


11. What do you do for fun? 


12. What is one thing (embarrassing or not) that not everyone knows about you? 
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EMERGING ADULT MODEL MINISTRY SURVEY 


Please take some time to complete this survey. Your identity will be kept confidential. 
We appreciate your participation. We hope this will lead to better ministry options for 
churches. In this survey, emerging adults are young adults 18-30. The word “relevant” 
means that it connects with who you are and what matters to you. Community refers to 
togetherness and helping each other. Holistic refers to things that concern the whole 
person. Spiritual refers to one’s relationship with God. 


Thank you! 
Name: _ 


Is [REDACTED] the church to which you belong? Y N 


Age: 
Gender: M F 
Neutral 
Statement meronety Agree Not Disagree strongly 
Agree Gare Disagree 


I feel that church is relevant for 
my life 

I can see the relevance of the 
Christian faith to my life as an 
young adult 


I believe that having a 

community of young adults 

makes the church feel more 
relevant | 


I sense that having persons of 
similar background and age to 
talk to helps me see the 
relevance of church 

I feel the church should 
address holistic issues 
I desire to leave the church as 
soon as I am given the choice 
to do so. 

I desire to leave my church to 
attend another as soon as [am 
given the choice to do so 


I believe that community is 


| absent from the church 


I think that older people in the 
church will keep me or have 
kept me from being more 
involved in the church 


I think that the church 
addresses various concerns of 
my life and not just the 
spiritual 

I sense that people need others 
to help them be better 
Christians 


I feel like changes to worship 
services need to be introduced 
for me to feel as if the church 
is relevant 


I feel that God cares about my 
whole life and not just the 


spiritual part of me 


I feel like the Bible has 
relevance to my life 


believe that I need people 


around me who will encourage 
me to do the right thing and 


_ please God 


I believe this emerging adult 
period of my life is important 
to the rest of my life 

I have friends who do not 
attend church because they do 
not find it relevant 


Additional Comments: 
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Interview Questions 
Name: 


1. How do feel about the project that has taken place over the course of the last six 
weeks? 


Do you believe that these six weeks have helped you see the relevance of the church? 
How so? Is relevance important for attracting and retaining young adults? Do you believe 
that during the past six weeks you’ve discussed relevant issues and this made the church 
feel more relevant? Why or why not? Do you believe that the activities of the last six 
weeks have helped you? Why or why not? What was the best part of the last six weeks of 
activities? Why or why not? 


2. How would you describe the sense of community? 


Did you feel like you found a community that had a safe space with people whom you 
could be honest and share your stories? Why or why not? Do you believe that being in 
community with these persons makes it more likely for you to remain active in the 
church? Why or why not? Do you believe you’ve met people that can help you reach 
your dreams and become a better Christian or be more like Jesus? Why or why not? Did 
you believe that the community was supportive or that it was judgmental? Why or why 
not? Have you met people with whom you desire to remain connected? Why or why not? 
Do you believe that sharing your stories made you feel more connected to the other 
participants? Why or why not? 


3. What feedback would you provide about the job the leader did? 


Do you believe the leader was transparent and willing to take on controversial subjects? 
If so, do you believe that transparent leadership and the leader’s willingness to be open 
and honest while tackling controversial subjects and the holistic concerns of young adults 
made this experience feel more relevant? Why or why not? 


4. What impact has this project had on you? What impact do you foresee on young adults 
if this type of thing continued here or was implemented elsewhere? 


As the result of this model do you believe that you have a greater chance to remain 
faithful to being a Christian? Why or why not? How would you describe your experience 
in this project? Could you see yourself being drawn to this church or another church with 
a similar ministry? Or if you belong to this church, does having a ministry like this 
increase the odds that you will stay around? Why or why not? 


5. Should this ministry continue? Why or why not? If so, would you want to continue 
attending? In what ways could the last six weeks have been better? What would you do 
to improve this going forward? Why or why not? Do you believe that the methods used 
to advertise these events were relevant? Why or why not? 
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Special Young, Adult 
Fictivities 





Come and meet with other young 
adults between the ages of 18 and 
30! Get to know some people for the ‘COMMUNITY i) 
purpose of knowing other Christian | 





young adulis who know what } 
youre going through and can be 
there for you! All events to be held at 5pm. 


Food or refreshments will be served at each event. 


2/15—Young Adult Meet, Greet & Game Night 
2/22—Why the Bible and Church is Relevant 

3/ 1—Sharing Our Stories—discussing victories of the 
past, present & future 

3/8—Rap Session—discussing holistic concerns of 
young adults 

3/15—Game night 

3/ 22—Reflection and wrap-up 





de-bate 
con’ver’sa@*tion 
For more information, contact: 


Rev. Nicholas A. Meade » Cell: (EEE - 3: EEE) « twitter 
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Focus Group Session Attendance 
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Table 1 — Test Statements 







Stateme nt 


I feel that church is relevant for my life 


I have people in my life who will support and encourage me and 
tatemen 
Seinen with whom I can work out my feelings and beliefs 


Seeaent3 i can see the relevance of the Christian faith to my life as an young 
| adult a 

I believe that having a community of young adults makes the 

church feel more relevant 


'T sense that having persons of similar background and age to talk to 
helps me see the relevance of church 


Crane I ivel that having people in my life who will support me in my 
Christian journey is important 


I feel that churches aren’t capable of making the church and the 
Statement 7 
; Bible relevant to young adults | 


Ican see the point of getting together with other youn adult 
Statement 8 _ P S B10E youn’ 
Christians 


Statement # 
Statement 1 






Statement 4 


Statement 5 











Statement 9 — [I believe that community is absent from my church 


Statement 10 {I feel lonely, isolated or alone in my journey 
Statement 11] — | think that the church addresses all of my concerns 


| I believe that I have not encountered anyone or any ministry that 
Statement 12 y y 2 
| I sense that Iam “@uected with people that I know can hel in 
| jmy journey as a Christian 


deals with what’s important to me 
Ciienentia | I feel that God cares about my whole life and not just the spiritual 













part of me __ | 
I feel like the Bible has principles and stories that are applicable to 
my life ; | 
I believe that I need people around me who will encourage me to do 
SIA meOE NO. Mise siontthine and pleas-iGad 


Statement 17 [I think that I do not need anyone’s help in my journey 


Statement 18 I feel like in this church I’ve found a safe space (not necessarily the 
whole church) where I can speak freely and not be judged 


Statement 15 











Z\1 
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Focus Group Model Post-Test Results 
(Data in Number of Participants) 
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Table 2 — Focus Group Profiles 

















Alias Age Gender MaritalStatus HasChildren Context Associate Sessions Attended | 


Participant 1]_23 | Male | Single |] ON 
Female Yes 
articipant 3] 19 | Female 
Participant 4] 19 | Male 
Participant 5|_23 | Male _| single | __Yes 
25 | Male | Married | ___Yes 

cir Yes | 

pies 


0 


Uv 


0 


Participant 7|_27_| Female | Married | Yes 


a ee ee ee 
3 
ae ae ee eae 

Po No 

i a ee ee 

Participant 8] 23 | Female | single | No J No 






Table 3 — Profile Sheet Feedback 


Issues Participants Desired for Churches to Address 
How to handle doubt 
The importance of living good 
Understanding the Bible 
Gossiping 
Cliques 

alancing life and church 

Gay rights and church rights 
Openness 











<[OTQl= 
CD 
= 
a 
a 
jl 
= 






rovocative dress 


inances 






ae 







Afterhours activities 






arenting 
hurches leave young adults feeling left out or as if their very presence is irrelevant | 
How churches place youth and young adults together as they are at the context of interest when they 
do not face the same problems 
for getting youth (likely meant young adults) involved 


AOlSTOT >! 
S 
=I 
© 
& 
# 
BS" 
1S 
yz, 
OQ 
ie a 








udgmental or condemning attitudes (2) 
ssues relevant for young adults or real world problems (2) 






— Pi 
© 
oo 
i 2] 






Fake people or hypocrisy (3) 
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